






















TENSION ENVELOPES 


STAND THE GAFF! 


Protecting its contents against extreme conditions is an 
envelope’s prime purpose in life. No matter how smart looking 
it may be or how easy it is to handle, an envelope must first 
prove its stamina and durability in the job for which it was 
created. 

At Tension, the need comes first. Before visualizing how 
a@ proposed envelope will look, designers carefully study what 
the completed envelope must do. In this purposeful planning, 
Tension designers have turned out envelopes to contain sand 
samples without sifting . . . envelopes that are actually water- 
proof . . . envelopes to withstand the humid heat of the 
Tropics . . . envelopes that expand to hold a hundred sheets 
or more without straining of the seams. 

As your local Tension Representative will explain, Tension 
Envelopes protect the cargo you entrust to them. More than 
that — they can save handling time, prevent mistakes, cut post- 
age costs, promote sales and attract attention through clever 
design and beautiful display. 


Did you say —“TELL ME MORE?” 
Write on your letterhead today, stating your cnvelope prob- 
lem and asking for free samples of sturdy Tension envelopes, 
built to stand the gaff. No obligation, of course. 
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ADDRESS THE TENSION FACTORY NEAREST YOU OR 
PHONE YOUR LOCAL TENSION REPRESENTATIVE 





SAFETY MAILER etien cued 


“TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 


FACTORIES: New York 14, N.Y. @ St. Lovis 10, Mo. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. @ Des Moines 14, lowa @ Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Over 100. Representatives Selling Direct to User 
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art * copy 
letterpress printing 
offset lithography 
sales letters 
brochures 
house organs 
dealer aids 
list selection 
contest handling 


multigraphing 
addressing « mailing 
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You'll find every facility for yout direct mail 
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or merchandising program right in Ahrend’s 








own 40,000 sa. ft. plan, Whether you plan a folder, 


brochures, personalized dete letters or an 
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integrated series of mailing | pieces ... call 
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Absond for RESULTS. 
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What type of promoipn will benefit you most? 


Our skilled mrt fedsing feel and creative 
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staff will odvifat you or plan y your campaign. 
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Take advantage of knowledge we've gained through 


58 years of direct mail experience. Join the 
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list of Ahrend clients who, in the past five years 


alone, have won 33 national awards in contests 


based on results. Write today lor col... 


ROTTEN TE 6 ERLE NEN OBE 





Murray Hill 6-3212 


d.h. ahrend co. 


333 EAST 44 STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














How Many DUDS 
Can You Afford ? 


ailers are getting more and 

more finicky about the mail- 
ing lists they rent. Their budgets 
for mail-selling promotions are 
tighter. They're looking for fatter 
returns from test mailings—doing 
more shopping around among 
list brokers 


e think it's a good thing. Our 

business always seems to 
perk up when mailers put the 
pressure on. Probably because 
we offer them people, not mere 
names, in the lists we recommend. 
It makes us gluttons for work, to 
be sure. But we're happy enough 
with the customer's payoff. How 
about you? 


rite on your business letter- 

head for our descriptive folder 
“WHICH WILL YOU HAVE- 

NAMES OR PEOPLE?” 
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SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 


DIVISION of DICKIE-RAYMOND 
80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10 








FOR MORE SALES 
THROUGH THE MAILS 
Use SAWDON ORDER-VELOPES 
and COMBINE-FORMS 
These Combination Order Forms 
and Return Envelopes Will 


Increase Your Mail Orders 
Write for Specimens Used by 
Leading Mail Order Companies 


THE SAWDON COMPANY, INC. 
ee et ee, oe 
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Industrial List Bureau 
45 Astor Place, New York 3, N.Y. 











Sales Letter 
SHOWMANSHIP 


riginal Sales Letter Ideas 
that sparkle w ellin 






Showmanshir 
terest, brilliantly dif 
ures and perfect tie 
idea each mont} 
scription $10.00 
$1.00 


A. AUGUST TIGER 


545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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of Direct Mat Advertising 
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The Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising is published monthly by Henry Hoke, publisher, at 
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OUR COVER this month was adapted from a cover originally used 
by the 'U. S. Chamber of Commerce for a booklet published in 1946 
on the dangers of Communism. Perhaps the design is a little startling 
... but it tells a quick story of the shadow which is affecting all of us. 
For more on subject, turn to pages 10 to 16. 
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Direct Mail in This New Crisis 10 
A Report on a Mess... Henry Hoke 12 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


The Reporter is independently owned and operated. But in addition to thousands of 
regular subscribers, 1500 DMAA Members receive The Reporter as part of the asso- 
ciation service, <A portion of their annual dues pays for the subscription. 
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SHORT NOTES | 


DEPARTMENT 


@ THIS ISSUE OF THE REPORTER was 
put together under difficulties. The 
changing news of “the crisis” made 
many of our planned stories seem unfit 
and out-of-date. But here is a quick 
roundup of some of the most interesting 
items which crossed our desk during 
past month. Other pages will give you 
the most accurate information we can 
get on how the present situation affects 
Direct Mail. 


JJ) 


@ FOR COURAGEOUS FORESIGHT... 
congratulations to the Printing Indus- 
try of America, with national head- 
quarters at 719 Fifteenth Street N.W.. 
Washington 5, D. C. In releasing 
program for the Chicago Convention 
scheduled for September 18 to 23, the 
PIA is outspoken in declaring that the 
program is subject to minor and perhaps 
even drastic modification “as national 
developments may require.” With so 
many people hiding their heads in the 
sand ... it is encouraging to see the 
Printing Industry take advance steps 
to make their Convention meet the de- 
mands of the moment. 

We were also interested in a press 
release from American Type Founders. 
In planning their display for the Chi- 
cago Graphic Arts Exposition, they 
have provided for personnel who will 
be able to converse in German, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Norwegian, Dutch 
and Hebrew. Good Planning. 


_ 
eee 


@ PHOTOGRAPHIC LETTERHEADS 
can be beautiful. There are so many 
possibilities. There is a whole section 
devoted to the subject, with sample 
reproductions, in the latest issue of 
“Permanized Paper,” the h.m. of Whit- 
ing Plover Paper Company, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. (It is marked Volume 
9, Number 1.) A beautiful job. 


@ THAT EXPLOSIVE IRISHMAN, Jim- 
my O'Neal of Raleigh Letter Writers 
(804 Raleigh Building, Raleigh, N. C.) 
is running a wonderful service in his 
home town. For the city and the mer- 
chants, he is operating a unique and 
effective greeter service. Jimmy's crew 
obtains names of all new residents. 
Each is visited by a hostess who de- 
livers a “Welcome to Raleigh” portfolio. 
Instead of a printed booklet ... the 
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portfolio contains 24 well processed and 
signed letters. From the Mayor, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Merchants Bureau, 
and the individual retailers, banks, 
res‘aurants, etc. who are cooperating 
on the campaign. All on each individ- 
ual’s letterhead. Idea has been in op- 
eration now for more than a year. Re- 
sults have been phenomenal. Any- 
one interested can get information by 
writing Jimmy O'Neal. 


rT) 

eee 
@ YOU NEVER KNOW when you are 
going to get the last order from any 
particular mailing. THE REPORTER, 
for instance, has received subscrip- 
tions from mailings made by Postage 
and The Mailbag, prior to 1935. M. P. 
Brown in Fort Worth, Texas, just sent 
us another good example. He received 
a post card order on July 19, 1950 from 
a coded mailing which was made in 
1941. It was a special offer which has 
never been repeated since i941. So 
... you never know! 
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@ AND YOU CAN’T ALWAYS TELL 
what kind of Direct Mail will pull best. 
Jess Walden (9219 Venice Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 34, California) sent us a 
copy of a letter recently mailed by 
Art Durando of the Society of Hunting 
and Fishing of Mexico. (1220 South 
Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Cali- 
fornia). If we had seen this letter 
before it was mailed, we would have 
gambled that it wouldn't pull. It was 
a pretty messy, one-color offset job. 
Letterhead and letter processed at same 
time. Crowded typewriting was indis- 
tinct and hard to read. Offered charter 
memberships in a Mexican Hunting 
Club at $250. Three hundred and 
sixty-eight letters were mailed. Returns 
began arriving two days later and still 
coming in. At time of report. 
thirty-nine men had paid cash. In 
other words a $9750 return from a $20 
outlay of cash. Must be a record of 
some kind. 
— 
e¢ede 


@ FOR THE RECORD... that cheese 
cake picture George Kinter used on his 
house magazine (reproduced last 
month) was supplied by the Harold M. 
Lambert Studios (2801 West Cheltenham 
Avenue, Philadelphia 19, Pennsylvania). 
Edward Carlin of that organization tells 
us: “Like Mr. Kinter, we cater generally 
to the more conservative picture buyers 
(Continued on page 6) 
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DO YOUR OWN 


plastic binding 


for only a few pennies a book 
You can definitely improve the ef- 
fectiveness of your catalogs, pres- 
entations, reports, with GBC plastic 
bindings and equipment.* You save 
more than 50% over fastener-type 
covers. Booklets open flat . . . pages 
turn easily ...have added color. 
Anyone can operate. Complete GBC 
equipment costs less than a type- 
writer! 

*Patents Pending 

Special free trial offer try this 
equipment in your own office or plant. 
No obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed! 
Send today for full infor- 
mation and 2 FREE handy 
pocket memo books bound 
} on this equipment. 







General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. RD-8 


Chicago 14, Ill. 
INDUSTRIAL LIST BUREAU 


BEST RESULTS 
45 Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y. 





































PUZZLING FASCINATING 





“THE TOWER OF HANOI" 





This adult puzzle never grows old. 
Modern adaptation of a famous ancient 
Indian Temple Rite. Great Fun for fam- 
ily, visitors and shut-ins. $1.00 Postpaid. 


THE THINKER PuzzLe Co. 
P. O. BOX 82 GREENSBORO, N. C. 














FREE! Increase reader- 
ship of your ads 





with LIFE-like EYE* 
CATCHER photos. Nothing 
like them anywhere. 100 
new subjects monthly. Low 
cost Mat or Glossy Print 
plan. Write for new FREE 
proofs No 41 No obliga- 
tions EYE* CATCHERS, 
INC., 10 E, 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

















He believes in a place for every- 
thing—and everything in its place. 
But did you ever see a basket, box 
or wicker made for reply cards? 
That's why loose reply cards often 
get lost or mislaid. 
But with REPLY-O LETTER your card 
can’t get lost! It stays right with the 
letter—in an exclusive slip-out pocket. 
Needs no pencil, pen or fill-in either! 
That's one reason why test after test 
proves that REPLY-O LETTER increases 
returns — decreases costs. Example: 
"Reply-O brought in a greater precent- | 
joge of returns at a lower cost per reply 


.. 27¢ as against 35 and 40c.. . quality 
| just as high."’ Western Electric Company 


Send for sample letters and free copy 
of “IT WAS ANSWERS HE WANTED.” 


USE THE 
REPLY-O 


LETTER 


ke REPLY-O 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


150 WEST 22nd ST., NEW YORK 11 
Sales Offices 
BOSTON — CHICAGO — CLEVELAND 
DETROIT — TORONTO 





N ) of a series of people YOU 
0. have on Your Mailing List. 





and the shot you reproduced would be 
classified as ‘Garage Art.’” If you are 
interested in either conservative or 
cheese cake photographs for your house 
magazine or mailing pieces, ask the 
Lambert Studios for their latest picture 
folder. 


rm 
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@ DOUBLE BARREL Direct Mail selling 
is effective if the tie-in is effective. 
Howard Overback of Taylor & Com- 
pany, Inc. (625 N.W. Seventeenth Ave- 
nue, Portland 9, Oregon) sent us a good 
case history. A li‘tle die-cut invitation 
folder was mailed to 20,000 druggists 
in the United States and Canada by 
the Asthma Nefrin Company, Inc. (6049 
North Interstate Avenue, Portland 11, 
Oregon). Title: “When You Visit the 
Pacific Northwest.” Behind a die-cut 
mountain scene, part of the company’s 
plant was visible. First inside page 
was a description of the advantages 
of spending a vacation in the Northwest 
and an invitation also to visit the plant. 
Reception was excellent. Letters re- 
ceived from all over the map asking for 
literature. Local Chamber of Commerce 
followed through with personal letters 
and packets of vacation literature. 


— 
eee 


@ DR. KENNETH DAMERON (Professor 
of Business Organization, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio) is tack- 
ling another interesting project. He will 
direct a continuing study of the advan- 
tages of television as an advertising 
and sales media . .. and its effect 
on family life. We are interested in 
the project because we would like to 
discover how television and Direct 
Mail can work together. There are 
innumerable possibilities. The Arthur 
Murray Studios, for example, in their 
television show, hold up before the 
camera an interesting booklet and offer 
it to the home viewers. We don’t 
believe many television advertisers 
realize the potential possibilities. 


| a 
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@ HARRIETT MAE JUDD has, after 27 
exciting and conscientious years, re- 
tired as Secretary of the Atlanta 
(Georgia) Graphic Arts Association. 
Harriett was well-known and liked in 
graphic arts circles all over the country. 
We were glad to read, in the Graphic 
Arts Bulletin, about the wonderful fare- 
well party given the retiring Secretary. 
She deserved it. Have a good rest! 


—_—- 
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@ ANOTHER GOOD WILL mailing was 
made by Nath Brothers, Kashi House, 
Connaught Place, New Delhi, India to 
friends and contacts in the United 
States. Dated to arrive around July 
4. A little folder was worded: “To all 


o 


our friends in United States of America, 
Independence Day Greetings.” Unique 
feature . . . inserted was a glassine 
envelope containing seven cancelled 
Indian native states stamps now re- 
placed by Indian Union stamps. Good 
public relations for this exporter of 
Indian gift wares. 


eee 


@ A. A. ARCHBOLD has recently pro- 
duced his seventh Offset Scrapbook. 
Contains 950 reproduction proofs of 
headline catch words, coupon borders, 
symbols and illustrations. All printed 
en one side of the sheet. Price $3. 
Can be obtained from Mr. Archbold 
direct, at 1209 South Lake Street, Los 
Angeles 6, California. 


owed 


@ LIEBMANN BREWERIES, INC. have 
a very excellent 24-page, 6 by 9 inch, 
two-color booklet which presents the 
Rheingold Retirerrent Plan to employees 
of the company. Told and pictured in 
intriguing cartoon and chart style. De- 
signed by Graphics Institute, 300 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


| 
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@ ICE CREAM DELUXE is being ad- 
vertised uniquely in a 16-page, 6 by 9 
inch booklet issued by Jahn’s (117-03 
Hillside Avenue, Richmond Hill, N. Y.). 
Cover is in Gay Nineties style to tie-in 
with age of concern (founded 1897). It 
is an unusual booklet from an unusual 
organization . .. catering largely to the 
younger generation. Anyone who can 
prove that “today” is his or her birth- 
day. gets a special sundae on the 
house. Worth a place in your idea file. 


eee 


@ TOO BAD... how so many social 
service agencies copy the technique of 
other agencies rather than strike out 
on their own. Somebody, a few years 
back, developed the idea of sending 
with an appeal letter a signature book 
in which was supposedly listed the 
signatures, addresses and amounts of 
various donors. At first ... this tech- 
nique was interesting, but it gets pretty 
tiresome with five, six, seven or more 
all using the same stunt. A good, 
strong appeal is better than all the gad- 
gets in the world. 


ae 
eee 


@ TIRESOME is the only word to de- 
scribe press releases asking editors to 
protect trade-marks by using capital 
letters in descriptive terms which are 
part of a trade-mark. There must be 
some legal reason why so many com- 
panies are resorting to such press re- 
leases . . . but they surely are a 
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pain in the neck to most editors. Seems 
to us the advertising and legal depart- 
ments ought to get together for a better 
solution of their problems. 


eee 
@ TEA BY MAIL is being promoted 
very effectively by the Kien Chung Tea 
House (15 Viles Street, Weston, Mass- 
achusetts). One of their mailing pieces 
carries the characters illustrated here. 


#2 thw 
AmB, 


Typed translation reads: “A friend of 
yours has suggested I write you.” Each 
mailing promoting tea carries an ac- 
cordion strip illustrating accessories 
with individual order blanks. Write 
to Allen W. Sawyer, president, and 
get examples. 


eee 


@ ATTENTION BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 
If any reader of THE REPORTER down 
there sent us a question lately on a 
postal card . .. will you please send 
us another? You asked the question 
all right, but you forgot to sign your 
name and address. This is very im- 
portant. 


— 
ood 


@ IMPORTED SCANDINAVIAN food 
delicacies are being sold by mail by 
Arthur Bock of Norse Specialties, Inc., 
Highland Mills, N. Y. Very good folder 
is available to tell you all about it. 


‘ae 

eed 
@ WONDER WHY somebody didn’t 
think of it before? Remember the story 
we ran in THE REPORTER about Ward 
Patton of the Minnesota Canning Com- 
pany .. . and their consistent use 
of gadgets and novelty devices for pro- 
moting the Green Giant line of canned 
foods? The promotion has been so 
powerful that most people thought of 
Green Giant but couldn't remember 
the name of the company. So the com- 
pany’s name has now been changed, 
according to a recent announcement, 
to the Green Giant Company of Le- 
Sueur, Minnesota. 


eed 


@ AN UNUSUAL TYPE of promotion for 
a printer was tackled by Marcus & 
Company (East Madison Avenue & 
Holley Street, Clifton Heights, Pennsyl- 
vania). A large mailing folder featured 
this warning: “Before you throw this 
away, let your factory superintendent 
read it.” Inside was a listing of how a 
printer can help a factory superinten- 
dent cut production costs. Contains 
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unique applications of the printing 
Press to manufacturing, such as die 
cutting of thin materials, printing of 
names or designs on parts of articles 
before assembly, instruction or name 
labels . . . along with the usual printed 
instruction books, etc. A fine piece of 
promotional thinking. 


eee 

@ THE WEATHER seems to be getting 
a lot of attention these days. The 
Kiplinger News Letter has mentioned 
the subject frequently. Long distance 
weather forecasting is getting more 
scientific. Business men whose pro- 
ducts or sales are affected by weather 
are becoming more interested in the 
subject. Thatcher Glass Manufacturing 
Company are currently issuing folders 
containing a chart of the weather for 
each month. Covers the eleven im- 
portant areas in the country. We under- 
stand these charts are prepared and 
copyrighted by the National Weather 
Institute, Inc., 334 South La Brea Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 36, California. 


oe 
oad 

@ SOMEBODY SLIPPED in writing and 
Panning a recent subscription mailing 
for Charm magazine. The closer is 
certainly a bit confusing. Read it care- 
fully. “No need to pay now. Just fill 
out the reservation form .. . enclose 
payment... and speed it back to me 
in the Air Mail envelope. We will bill 
you later. Time is short, so hurry your 
order back to me today.” Marne Narra- 
more of Feed Institute, Inc. (622 Des 
Moines Building, Des Moines 9, Iowa), 
who discovered this slip-up, would like 
to know what the circulation manager 
means. 


— 

eee 
@ ONE THING this reporter forgot to 
mention about his recent trip to Atlanta 
and Emory University. We were quar- 
tered in the dormitory right next door 
to the gang from Litho-Krome Company 
ef Columbus, Georgia. Had a chance 
to get better acquainted with President 
Tom Morgan and some of his co- 
workers. Came back to New York 
with some of their wonderful repro- 
ductions (which cre now framed and 
hanging in the apartment). In case you 
don’t know . .. Tom Morgan's outfit 
produces these beautiful four-color 
(nearly third dimensional) food pictures 
used as inserts in so many magazines. 
You might write for a few examples. 


dee 
@ LUSCIOUS, LIVE LOBSTERS can be 
bought by mail... and express. We 
saw an interesting, small mail-order ad 
in the Sunday New York Times... 
and wrote for information about the 


(Continued on page 8) 





THERE’S MORE TO THIS 
THAN GREETS THE EYE! 


For half a year now, we’ve been 
bombarding you, in this series of adver- 
tisements, with testimonials from a list 
of enthusiastic clients for whom we have 
handled a variety of Direct-Mail jobs, 
from the smallest and simplest to the 
largest and most complex. We quoted— 
with permission of course—the forth- 
right and flattering opinions of some of 
the country’s most experienced Direct- 
Mail users. 


But like the iceberg, seven-eighths of 
which lies beneath the surface of the 
water, we’ve been able to show you only 
a tiny fraction of the whole. Because, for 
every client who has cooperated in this 
campaign, there are scores about whom 
we have not told you... in practically 
every branch of business and industry... 
from the little fellows who take an occa- 
sional pot-shot through the mails, to the 
giants who lay down the heavy barrages 
that run into tens of millions of pieces 
every year. 


This ad is the last of the current series. 
We've enjoyed writing all of them at 
least as much as we think you may have 
enjoyed reading them. But entertain- 
ment... either for you or for us... was 
not the sole or even the major purpose 
of the series. We hoped, at the outset, to 
convince you that the fast, accurate and 
dependable services of Circulation Asso- 
ciates can play an important part in all 
of your Direct-Mail plans. 
Could anything be blunter . . . or more 
honest . .. than that? 


Reprints of this entire series 
are available in a specially 
prepared brochure called 
“TWO SOFT-BOILED EGGS 

.. AND A KIND WORD!” 
Write for it today. No obliga- 
tion, of course! 


CIRCULATION ASSOCIATES 


Circulation Fulfillment * List Compilation And Main- 
tenance « Stencil Cutting * Triple-Head Multigraphing 
¢ Offset Lithography * Letter Press Printing ° 
* Addressing * Mailing * Complete Mail Campaigns 


1745 Broadway * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Lots of mail 
—or a little? 
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Whether you have a lot of mail, or a little 
...every office can now afford a postage meter. 


» The postage meter prints postage directly 
on the envelope, the exact postage you need 
for any kind of mail... prints a dated postmark 
and (optional) your own small advertisement 
... handles parcel post, too. 


The meter holds any amount of postage, 


protects it from loss and theft at all times... 
records postage used and available. 


Larger Pitney-Bowes models, electrically 
operated, stamp and seal mail at high speed. 


The new DM, the desk model, little larger 
than a telephone...is hand operated, and has 
a slot for moistening envelope flaps. 


Call the nearest PB office . . . or send the 
coupon below for illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter 


World’s leading makers of mailing machines . . . 
offices in 93 cities in the U. S. and Canada. 





PitNEY-BowkEs INc. 
2041 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Send illustrated booklet to: 
Name 


Firm 





Address 








set-up. Discovered we already knew 
about the promoter... Ed Myer, former- 
ly executive secretary of the University 
Fund at Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. He sent us his mailing 
folder and received in return our order 
for a trial New England clam and 
lobster bake. There’s a story about Ed 
and his wife Julia in the July issue of 
Ford Times (h.m. of Ford Motor Com- 
pany, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn. 
Michigan). Get a copy and read a most 
unusual mail order success story ... 
and enjoy also one of the best house 
magazine jobs in the country. 


Then write to Ed Myer at Saltwater 
Farm, Inc., Damariscotta, Maine and 
get the descriptive folder. Ed devel- 
oped the special iced cans in which 
clams and lobsters are packed in sea 
weed and shippec . . . guaranteed to 
arrive on specified date. Punch holes 
in lid of can; pour in a quart of salted 
water; put on stove; steam for 15 min- 
utes: pry off lid... and go to work. 
Luscious! 


eee 


@ THERE IS ANOTHER lobster distribu- 
tor who uses the mail extensively. Mor- 
ris Helioff, president of Regal Lobster 
Company, Inc. (100 West 72nd Street, 
New York 23, N. Y.) sent us samples 
of the mailings he sends to 15,000 
restaurants, hotels and clubs. Exclu- 
sively wholesa'e trade. Lobsters are 
shipped by express from Maine. 


eee 


@ “MY FATHER WAS A PRINTER” is 
the name of a super-deluxe, but re- 
strained, promotional beok privately 
produced recently by Lincoln & Smith 
Press, Boston, Mass. Forty-three pages, 
plus some fly leaf, preface, and title 
pages, with a stiff cover. Written by 
Thomas Page Smith, Jr. A_ well- 
organized, historical story of a printing 
concern which started in 1861. The 
correct human touch. 


eee 


@ SUPERTRAZMAGLIFIC ... is the 
word used to describe Joe Russakoff's 
articles on small business. Whatever 
it means, that was the word invented 
by Charles R. Muller (212 Fisher Ave- 
nue, Staten Island 7, N. Y.) in writing to 
tell us how much small business men 
need help in their advertising. 


eed 


@ CLEVER SERIES of mailings is being 
conducted by The McArdle Printing Co., 
Inc., 2201 M Street, N.W., Washington 7, 
D.C. Andy Gould of U.S. News and 
World Report, Washington, D.C., tips us 
off that the monthly folders and booklets 
(titled Art Graphic’s Pointers for Print- 
ing Buyers) are being designed and 
written by W. Boyce Morgan. Good 
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stunt . . . first three mailings were 
handled as folders without stitches. 
Fourth was stitched in booklet form. 
Recipients were asked to vote on which 
form they liked best. Poll showed a 
vote of almost 8 to 1 in favor of the 
booklet. Says the fictional Arthur 
Graphic in reporting the results: “This 
is a democracy, and the peepul have 
spoken. I bow to the will of the major- 
ity. Booklets it shall be—er, that is. 
unless I happen to feel like getting up 
another folder.” 


JJ) 


@ “HOW TO SELL ANIMALS BY MAIL” 
is the intriguing title of a book by Al 
Hayner (110 pages, published by Al- 
baco Enterprises, West Salem, Illinois. 
Price $3.00.) 

It's a series of seventeen lessons on 
conducting a profitable mail order ani- 
mal business. Theodore M. O'Leary, 
writing in “Profitable Hobbies” reports 
favorably on the contents. Mr. Hayner 
minimizes the importance of location 
in breeding and selling animals. He 
says, “When doing business by mail, 
the whole world is your market.” 


eee 


@ FOR A TRIP through the Post O'fice 
... get latest copy of “Envelope Econ- 
omies” published by Tension Envelope 
Corporation, 19th and Campbell Streets, 
Kansas City 8, Missouri (or from branch 
factories in many cities). This issue, 
subcaptioned “Let's follow your letter 
through the Post Office” was adapted 
(with permission) from an art’cle which 
appeared originally in The Reporter in 
January 1949, with photographs taken 
by Frank Alexander, official Post Office 
photographer. The revisions and am- 
plifications in booklet form make it one 
of the best-yet descriptions of the in- 
ternal work of your Post Office. 


eee 

@ SHARP & DOHME, Inc., Philadelphia 
(pharmaceutical manufacturers) just 
issued one of the best Annual Reports 
we've seen so far this year. 714" x 
10”, 34 pages. Artistically designed 
and offset in three and four colors 
throughout. Should be a candidate for 
some sort of annual award. 


@ SLICK IDEA being promoted by J. J. 
Sindler of Spir-it, Inc., Malden 48, Mass. 
Spir-it manufactures those familiar 
sticks for cocktail parties. Now they are 
manufacturing a plastic imprinted en- 
velope opener called “Envelopener” as 
an attention getting gadget for first 
class letters. It's necessary to have a 
small hole punched in envelope. Then 
sharp end of opener is inserted through 
hole and tipped with scotch tape to 
back of envelope. Can be purchased, 
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gold imprinted, at 2¢ each in quantities 
of 10,000. Less for higher quantities. 
Better write to Mr. Sindler and let him 
show you how they actually look on a 
letter. Surely demand attention. 


JJ 


@ ANOTHER GADGET for speeding up 
office routine or collating for mailing 
... is a simple, desk-model, automatic 
electric stapler. Light in weight. plugs 
in anywhere. Get details in attractive 
circular from The Staplex Company, 68 
Jay Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


JJ) 


@ A. W. CROWNOVER of Mount Union, 
Pennsylvania, has a unique mail order 
business . . . and he is operating it 
very skillfully. He sells watch repairing 
by mail. Places half-inch display ads 
in Grit and a few of the farm journals. 
Following inquiries, he mails out homey 
literature. Mr. Crownover possibly vio- 
lates most of the rules of the profession 
. . . but his mailing pieces are frank 
and make no exaggerated claims. It 
is an interesting operation. You might 
like to get a sample. 


JJ) 


@ THE CROMWELL-CROOKS COM- 
PANY, 332 The Arcade, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio, used a humorous and eye-catch- 
ing stunt in a recent promotion. Walter 
Weist, president, organized a “Com- 
mittee in Favor of Abo'ishing All Com- 
mittees,” and sent all his customers 
a numbered membership card with a 
letter . . . kidding the over-abundance 
of committees of all kinds and the diffi- 
culties of committee work. Maybe it 
is not a bad idea to be ser‘ous about 
the whole thing. 


JJ) 


@ DECEPTION IS DANGEROUS. Many 
people have been annoyed by a book 
seller who uses the questionable stunt, 
“Is your mame and address correct” 
heading. Then comes imprint of ad- 
dress plate. Beside it this wording: 
“This is a copy of your name and ad- 
dress as they appear on our records. 
Please indicate corrections, if any, and 
return this letter in the postage-free 
envelope enclosed”. Letter then de- 
scribes and tries to sell book. At bot- 
tom under signature are two check 
squares: “Please make _ corrections 
which I have indicated” or “My name 
and address is okay as shown above,” 
with instructions, “Initial here, please”. 
Busy executives skipping the body of 
letter have been fooled into initialing 
the bottom just to help the concern cor- 
rect its records. But closer examination 
reveals that by initialing, the reader 
has ordered the book. Let's stop using 
trickery to get people to buy by mail. 
Trickery may pay off temporarily but it 
will kick back eventually. 





@ THE ROOSEVELT HOTEL in New 
York City, site of this year's DMAA 
Convention, inaugurated a new guest 
service. Guests now find in their 
writing desk, stationery which com- 
bines letter-paper and envelope in one 
self-contained unit. A glorified greet- 
ing card with ample writing area for 
average length letter. Inside spread is 
illustrated with a cartograph depicting 
the activities and points of interest that 
attract visitors to New York. Back page 
is devoted to a discreet promotion of 
the hotel’s restaurants and cocktail 
lounges. This “Enveletter” was devel- 
oped by Paul Morros, 325 East 44th 
St.. New York 17. When folded and 
sealed, it's ready to mail. Something 
like V-Mail of war days. 


JJ) 


@ DONALD REIN, formerly of Houston, 
Texas, once-upon-a-time Executive Sec- 
retary of United Typothetae (now Print- 
ing Industry of America) was recently 
elected President of Rumford Press of 
Concord, New Hampshire. Good luck, 
Donald. 


JJ) 


@ THIS MESSAGE was printed on left 
side of envelope mailed first class by 
Atlas Duplicating Service, 1300 Widener 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Inside . . just a mimeographed 
cartoon slip with ... “Best wishes for 
a Gay and Carefree Vacation”. Good 
public relations. 











EDITORIAL 


What’s 
Ahead 
for 


Direct 
Mail? 


by Henry Hoke 











What’s ahead for everybody (?) 

. . is the biggest question ever faced 
by this country and the world. 

During the last disturbing month 
. . . many people have been suffering 
from too much wishful thinking. Some 
have pooh-poohed the danger. Some, 
who should know better, have said: 
“It’s just a little war.” 

But the country is waking up to real- 
ities. Before this can be printed... 
we'll probably have the beginnings of 
control regulations. A selfish and be- 
wildered people will have made these 
controls necessary taster. 

Disgusting has been the wave of scare 
buying .. . and selling. Some salesmen 
in equipment and printing and supply 
helds have been bad offenders. A type- 
writer salesman tried to get us to trade 
in our perfectly good machines “before 
controls came in.’ Salesmen have tried 
to get customers to stock up on paper, 
envelopes and what-not. I have had 
such reports from all over. Not all 
salesmen . but enough to cause 
damage. 

One printer received eleven separate 
notices in one mail announcing 
revocation of former price schedules 
and declaring future prices would be 
fixed “at time of delivery.” How could 
anyone estimate on a job? Selfish peo- 
ple trying to make an extra fast buck, 
while neighbor’s boys are giving their 
lives in Korea. 

The whole country owes a debt of 
gratitude to Macy’s, New York. The 
words of their advertisement which 
appeared July 18 should be plastered 
in every home and every business estab- 
lishment. In case you missed it... 
here it is! 
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How much money can you 
afford to waste through fear? 


ALREADY, under the impact of “scare buy- 
ing,’ some prices have started to rise again— 
five years after V-J Day, in the most produc- 
tive nation on earth . . . just when the forces 
of inflation seemed to have been halted. 

AS THE World’s Largest Store, we're in a 
good position to know the truth about con- 
sumer goods. 

AND THE plain truth, so far as we can 
see, is that there’s mo important shortage of 
anything, right now. Our own counters are 
bulging with merchandise. In many, many 
lines, there’s a surplus. 

AND AMERICA’S productive capacity today 
is at such a high level . . . nearly double 
what it was in 1939! . . . that it can cope 
with just about everything EXCEPT A STAM- 
PEDE OF HOARDING AND PANIC 
BUYING! 

DON’T GET us wrong . We're neither 
military nor political experts, nor do we 
possess any crystal ball that can foresee the 
future. But we believe, based on such knowl- 
edge as we do have, that any talk of genuine 
shortage is nonsense—and dangerous non- 
sense! 

THE STRUGGLE in Korea may well last 
for a long time. And it’s a deadly serious 
struggle—to those who must fight it, and 
to us who must support it. 

BUT MANY experts believe it will remain 
limited in area and scope though vast 
and far-reaching in moral and _ political 
meaning. 

ITS MATERIAL requirements can be han- 
dled by the productive miracle of America— 
without, it seems to us, reducing in any 
important way the adequate supply of civilian 
goods. 

BUT SUPPOSE the worst happens . . . 
suppose we do, despite all we hope and pray 
for, become involved in another full-scale 
war—? 

ALL THE more reason why every sensible 
American—and every decent American— 
should look on hoarding with revulsion! It 
always plays squarely into the hands of our 
enemies. 

IN ANY state of affairs—neace, half-peace, 
or all-out war—hoarding is the worst thing 
we can do. Hoarders only hurt themselves. 
And their families. And their neighbors. 
Hoarding is always stupid because it disrupts 
our economy. Doubly stupid today! 

SO ... buy what you need or really want. 
But please don’t be stampeded into buying 
what you don’t want... for you'll pay for it 
twice! 

YOU'LL PAY for it because you'll be spending 
money with no immediate benefit to yourself. 
And you'll pay for it again because it will 
help raise the prices you'll later have to pay 
for most everything including things 
you really will need! 

AND—IF you're one of those people who 
simply has more cash than you can normally 
spend—WHY NOT BUY U. S. SAVINGS 
BONDS—? 

That should be a guide for everyone. 
All of us can help immediately on that 
particular project. 

And I think it’s high time for all 
of us to stop trying to blame “the 
situation” on some “goat.” There’s 
been too much talk . . . Johnson’s to 
blame . . . why wasn’t MacArthur pre- 
pared? ... the Democrats did it 
the Republicans did it. 

Why not be sensible about it? Let’s 
put the blame where it belongs . . . 
on the enemy, the Communist rulers 


of Russia and their stooges here and 
everywhere. By blaming each other 
and causing confusion, we are doing 
exactly what the enemies want us to do. 
By scare buying and selling, by panic, 
grumbling and uncertainty ... we are 
tollowing the plan of Russia to weaken 
our economy and our will to fight. 

As one prominent man in the graphic 
arts field said last week: “What's ahead 
may be worse than war.” And by that 
he meant . . . even if the Korean 
situation should be settled, there will 
be long periods of panic, uncertainty 
and expected doom. Russia would like 
to wear us out in the process. It’s up 
to us to not be worn out... no matter 
how hard the job. 

During the past few weeks, I have 
been reviewing the issues of The 
KEPORTER which immediately preceded 
and tollowed Pearl Harbor. Strangely, 
some of our readers have done the 
same thing, and have suggested a re- 
printing ot the advice given then. But 
we ll wait until next month when the 
situation may be clearer. 

There was plenty of talk in 1941 and 
1942 about direct mail, printing and 
advertising being doomed. But that 
was defeatist talk. How can you pay 
for preparedness, mobilization or war 
without keeping enough of the econ- 
omy going to pay the price of defense? 

Our output today is far greater than 
in 1941. We have much better know- 
how. If the Government is forced to 
take 25°% of the output (for the pres- 
ent), the remaining 75°, must pay for 
or finance the defense job. So it cer- 
tainly is not unpatriotic to keep on 
working or to keep on fighting for 
your business. But it is unpatriotic 
to use the crisis as a means of making 
shady profits . . . or for causing scare 
buying which may brin« about scarci- 
ties which do not now exist. 

Direct Mail can do the same (or 
better) kind of a job it did in the early 
forties. Rather than decrease, it in- 
creased. 

But you better start right now watch- 
ing your lists. There will be radical and 
rapid list changes as the defense pro- 
gram steps up. There will be new 
markets which will require versatility 
in your selling. You will have to go 
back to simplicity in formats and style. 
and concentrate again on production 
problems. Paper s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g and 
production economies will be needed. 

You'll have to keep your copy in 
tune with the times. Effective copy 
will be at a premium. Make it short. 
News. Don’t use or overplay _patri- 
otism or defense as a selling appeal. 
Such tactics prove decidedly unpopular 
. . . and they kick back. Organize 
your material and production require- 
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ments well in advance by working 
closely with dependable producers and 
suppliers—but don’t add to the con- 
fusion by hoarding or stockpiling. 

Advertising men and women face a 
real challenge. People are hungry for 
leadership and courage. Use your ad- 
vertising skilfully to keep necessary 
business going . . . and to help counter- 
act fear propaganda and hysteria. 

Also .. . during the past few weeks, 
I have been reviewing all the work of 
the Graphic Arts Victory Committee. 
It’s depressing to think we may have 
to repeat it all again. But if it has 
to be done, we will do it. 

Advertising and direct mail did a 
whale of a job on the home front. There 
were sixty-three separate printed pro- 
motional projects tied in with rationing, 
transportation, conservation, salvage, 
production, health, anti-inflation, civil- 
ian defense, bond drives, morale, busi- 
ness protection, and security of infor-: 
mation. We have all the records, the 
copy, the know-how. If needed, they 
can be put to work within a matter ot 
hours and days. There will be plenty 
ot necessary and important jobs tor 
everybody in the graphic arts. 

{ am proud of the action taken at 
an emergency meeting July 31 of the 
“steering committee’ tor the DMAA 
Convention scheduled for October 4, 
> and 6. President Harry Porter flew 
in trom Cleveland to attend. 

The program previously planned was 
obviously not in tune with the present 
crisis in national and world events. 
So the program committee went to 
work all over again—redesigning, re- 
vamping, cutting out the non-essentials 
and adding the necessary features which 
will be ot most help to all of you on 
the days the convention will be held. 

Complete and final details will be 
late in appearing . . . but you can be 
absolutely positive that the DMAA 
Convention will not be a_bees-and- 
flowers affair. It will be hard-boiled, 
down-to-earth and facing realities . . . 
as it should. 

So ... there is work and worry and 
sacrifice ahead. How well we accept 
it will have an effect on the outcome 
of the struggle between minds and men 
now forced on us. 

For our pre-convention issue next 
month .. . I'd like to have letters from 
you readers . . . telling us what you 
are doing or thinking. That, too, is 
another job ahead. Changing our pre- 
viously planned September issue 
to meet the needs of the times. 

From now on, most of us will have 
to be mental acrobats . . . changing 
our ideas and plans to fit fast-moving 
events. More power to all of you 
fellow acrobats. 
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; | gay your envelope carry this sign on it? If 
it does, you need Cupples ‘Personalized’ 
envelopes for sure. They invite readership at 
once and are designed to give your mailing 
complete acceptance. This is of the utmost 
importance to direct mail advertisers. To make 
your next mailing the best ever, think of Cupples 
“Personalized’’ envelopes. Our smart striping, 
points the way for bigger sales. Call Cupples 
and arrange to have us do a sketch for you, 
showing just what can be done to beautify 
your envelope. Take that ‘DO NOT DISTURB” 
sign off your envelope and invite your cus- 
tomer in, this is good selling and good selling 
is good business. 


upples 


envelope co.,1Nne. 
360 Furman Street + Brooklyn 2, New York 


SALES OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA * BOSTON * WASHINGTON 











ANE Brown’s husband died in the 
skies over Okinawa. Shortly before 
the first atom bomb dropped on Hiro- 
shima. That was in 1945. About five 
years ago. Only five years ago. 

Jane was left with two young chil- 
dren. And an ailing mother. She 
couldn’t very well leave the family for 
outside work . . . because she couldn’t 
employ someone else to take her place 
(no income tax deductions allowed) ... 
and she didn’t want to eat into the 
insurance funds Jim had left. 

So she turned to the only work she 
knew. Before the war she had been 
a secretary ... a fast typist. Out in a 
suburban Long Island town, she be- 
came a “home worker” . . . addressing 
envelopes and doing other typing for 
lettershops and mailing concerns which 
couldn’t find enough capable girls or 
machines to turn out their work. 

Jane has been doing fairly well. No 
set hours. No commuting. No dress- 
ing up. She has been getting the same 
rate of pay as if she had actually gone 
into the city for work. Once in a while, 
her sister pitches in and helps to make 
extra dollars. 

But come this September first and 
thereafter, Jane’s independence of op- 
eration will undergo a radical change. 
Jane will be Sovietized. Jane will work 
only under the direction of a Com- 
missar, who may even be able to violate 
the privacy of her home by snooping 
around to find out what she is doing. 

Jane will eventually lose her source 
of income. 

This reporter is using “Jane Brown” 
as a hypothetical case . . . but there are 
thousands of similar Janes all over this 
country. And there are other thousands 
of Mary Smiths and Jim Joneses who 
use their homes for typing and mailing 
in mail order operations. So we are 
dead serious in our reporting. 

On the 12th day of July 1950, Ed- 
ward Corsi, Industrial Commissioner 
of The Department of Labor of the 
great state of New York, signed a most 
amazing and bewildering order. I ask 
every reader of this magazine to read 
this order, which we are printing word 
for word in small type. Probably no 
other magazine will take the trouble 
or the risk of giving you the truth. 

Even though it applies only (at pre- 
sent) to New York, it is important to 
YOU ...no matter what state you live 
in. Efforts are already under way to 
have other states take similar action. 
The “pressure” is on! Read every word 

. and if possible show to your lawyer 
for an opinion. You may be able to 
help defeat this undemocratic venture. 


(Time out to read order) 


A Report on a Mess 


THE ORDER 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
ORDER NO. 5 GOVERNING HOMEWORK ON 
ADDRESSING, MAILING AND 
RELATED PROCESSES AND OPERATIONS 
Part I—Effective September 1, 1950 








Pursuant to and by virtue of the authority 
vested in the Industrial Commissioner by 
Article 13 of the Labor Law relating to in- 
dustrial homework, I, Edward Corsi, as 
Industrial Commissioner, after proper study 
and consideration, hereby set forth the rules 
and regulations pursuant to which homework 
on typing, addressing, mailing and related 
processes and operations may be permitted. 
On and after September Ist, 1950, all home- 
work in the processes and operations in- 
cluded within the scope of this Order shall be 
permitted only in accordance with the pro- 
visions hereinafter set forth, regardless of 
whether these processes and operations are 
wholly or partly a primary or secondary func- 
tion of the employer's regular business 





Il, SCOPE OF ORDER, 


For purposes of this Order, the typing, ad- 
dressing, and mailing and related processes 
and operations shall include but shall not be 
limited to homework in the following occupa- 
tions or services. The handling or processing, 
in any way. whether by hand or machine, of 
envelopes, cards, advertising literature, lists, 
labels and related matter, including operations 
commonly designated as typing, addressing, 
list compiling, filling-in work, facsimile and 
free-hand signing, stencil cutting, pasting, 
folding and inserting, tip sealing, and any 
other operations incidental or related thereto 
or in connection therewith 


Il. EMPLOYER'S PERMITS. 


A. On and after September Ist, 1950 no 
employer subject to this Order shall distribute 
homework unless: 1. He has st obtained an 
employer's permit issued pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Order. AND 2. Unless the em- 
ployer has secured for the homeworker a home- 
worker's certificate issued pursuant to this 
Order permitting homework to be done by each 
homeworker for said employer 






B. Employers subject to this Order, who 
desire employers’ permits, must submit appli- 
cations therefor during the three-month period 
beginning September Ist, 1950 and ending 
November 30th, 19590. 

Cc. No employer's permit for homework shall 
be issued or remain valid unless the employer 
maintains an establishment in which five or 
more persons are daily engaged on the premises 
in full-time employment at substantially the 
same kind of work as that done by the home- 
worker, for at least five days a week, for a 
total work-week, by each such inside worker, 
of not less than 35 hours per week, during 
the time that such employer delivers homework 
or causes homework to be delivered, or while 
his materials are outstanding with home- 
workers. 








IV. CERTIFICATES. 


Homeworkers’ certificates may be _ issued 
and shall remain valid only under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

A. An employer possessing an employer's 
permit makes application for such certificate. 


B. That the homeworker is not engaged in 
employment other than homework. 

Cc. That the homeworker performs the home- 
work only in the home in which such home 
worker resides. 

D. That such homeworker does not suffer 
or permit a minor or other person to assist 
in any way with such homework. 


Vv. REGULATIONS. 


A. Limitation of Amount of Homework. 


In no event shall the maximum amount of 
work which may be given to any homeworker 
in any week exceed the average amount pro- 
duced by the inside workers employed 25 or 
more during the previous week on substantially 
the same kind of work in the establishment of 
the employer. It shall be a presumption of non- 
compliance with this provision if the wages 
of a homeworker exceeds the average wage 
of such inside workers in that previous week 





B. Rates to be Paid Homeworkers. 


On any operation a homeworker shall be 
paid at least the same piece rate as that 
paid to piece workers on substantially the 
same kind of operation in the establishment 
of the employer Where all the inside workers 
are paid on an hourly or weekly rate the 
homeworker shall be paid at a piece rate 
which will yield to such homeworker at ieast 
the average hourly earnings of such inside 
workers in the employer's establishment. 


C. Transportation. 


Delivery and return of all homework shall 
either be made by employer, free of charge 
to the homeworker; or, if the homeworker 
transports the materials, the employer shall 
reimburse the homeworker for fares necessarily 
incurred, via normal public transportation, in 
calling for and/or returning the employer's 
homework materials. If the homeworker 
transports the materials via normal public 
transportation, the employer shall not dis- 
tribute more than a total of 15 pounds of such 
materials at any one time. 


D. Maintenance of Machines and Ribbons. 


Where the employer's work requires the 
homeworker to furnish a typewriter, the em- 
ployer shall bear the reasonable expenses of 
maintaining such typewriter in good repair or 
«che rental thereof, and elso the cost of ribbons 
used on his work. In lieu of payments when 
such expenses arise, the employer may agree 
to pay an additional 3% of the weekly amounts 
earned by the homeworker to cover such 
machine maintenance and ribbon expense. 


E. Label. 


No employer shall deliver or cause to be 
delivered or received any materials or articles 
for processing or handlinz in a home unless 
there is attached to all such materials a label 
or other mark of identification bearing such 
employer's name and address or place of 
business legibly written, typed or printed in 
English. But if the materials or articles are 
of such a nature that they cannot be indi- 
vidually so labelled or identified, then the 
employer shall conspicuously label in like man- 
ner the package or other container in which 
such goods are delivered or returned, or are 


to be kept while in the possession of the 
homeworker. 
F. 


An employer’s permit may be suspended or 
revoked if the employer fails to continuously 
maintain an establishment in which five or 
more persons are daily enraged on the premises 
in full-time employment at substantially the 
same kind of work as done by the home- 
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worker, for at least five days a week, for a 
total work-week of not less than 35 hours per 
week by each such inside worker during the 
time that such employer delivers homework or 
causes homework to be delivered, or while his 
materials are outstanding with homeworkers. 
G,. 

A copy of the employer's permit and a copy 
of each homeworker's certificate must be 
kept on file in the employer's place of business 
and be available for inspection at all times. 
H. ‘ 

A homeworker’s certificate or certificates 
may be suspended or revoked if the home- 
worker is engaged in employment other than 
homework. 

I. 

No homeworker shall engage in homework 
for an employer unless her name is on a 
homeworker's certificate duly issued permitting 
homework to be done in her home for the 
employer named on the certificate. 

4. 

No employer shall deliver or cause to be de- 
livered materials for homework to a home- 
worker unless such homeworker is in possession 
of valid homeworker's certificate bearing the 
names of both such employer and the home- 
worker, and unless the employer has a copy 
of such certificate in his possession. 





VI. RECORDS 

A. No employer shall deliver or cause to be 
delivered or received any materials for home- 
work processing or handling unless he keeps 
on his premises a complete and accurate record 
of the following. Every employer shall keep 
these records for at least two years and make 
them available for inspection: 

1. Name and current address of each home- 
worker 

2. Date on which homework is delivered or 
caused to be delivered or received, 

3. Quantity of work distributed. 

4. Kind of work to be performed 

5. Rate of pay 

6. Date of return of the homework. 

7. Quantity of homework returned. 

8. Number of hours worked by homeworker 
on each lot completed. 

9. Amounts of wages due; amounts due in 
accordance with 3% charges as herein above 
provided; and the dates of payments to the 
homeworker. 


B. Every employer shall clearly designate on 
his regular weekly payroll records those inside 
workers who are engaged in operations substan- 
tially the same as those performed by his 
homeworkers. 


Cc. Every employer shall keep for at least 
two years, and make available for inspection, 
a true and accurate record of each inside 
employee including the full name, address, 
social security number, operation performed, 
the daily and weekly hours worked, cash 
wages paid by him, and such other information 
as the Commissioner in his discretion shall 
deem material and necessary. Such records 
shall be kept on the premises in each estab- 
lishment for a period of at least two years, 
and the employer shall furnish to the Commis- 
sioner or any duly authorized representative 
upon demand a statement of the same. Such 
records shall be open to inspection to the 
Commissioner or any duly authorized represent- 
ative at any reasonable time. Employers 
shall permit the Commissioner, or any duly 
authorized representative, to question any 
employee of such employer in the place of em- 
ployment and during work hours with respect 
to the nature of their services, wages received 
and the hours worked by such employee and 
other employees 
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VII. EXCEPTIONS. 

Where the employer is unable to comply 
with the requirement that he employ workers 
in his shop ‘‘at substantially the same kind 
of work as that done by the homeworker’’ 
whether in connection with the issuance of 
Homework Permits or whether in connection 
with any other provision or regulation because 
employees in such operations are unavailable 
for shop employment, he may petition the 
Industrial Commissioner for permission to 
substitute shop workers on ‘‘work directly 
allied to that done by the homeworker"’ rather 
than on work ‘‘at substantially the same 
kind of work as that done by the homeworker.’’ 





In applying the quota provisions herein the 
number of homeworkers permitted shall not 
exceed, or be reduced below, the weekly averace 
of homeworkers employed in any consecutive 
four-week period during the twelve months im- 
mediately preceding the effective date of this 
Order. If, after proper investigation, the 
Coramissioner is satisfied that workers are 
unavailable for shop work at ‘‘substantially 
the same kind of work as that done by the 
he meworker,’’ as specified in the requirement, 
he may grant such exceptions as he may deem 
necessary. This exception is applicable to 
Part I and Part II. 





PART Il—Effective March Ist, 1951 


On and after March Ist, 1951 the continuance 
or issuance of employers’ permits and home- 
workers’ certificate shall also be subject to the 
following additional and modified rules, regu- 
lations and requirements: 


I. PERMITS, 


A. On and after March Ist, 1951 no em- 
ployer’s permit for homework distribution 
within the scope of this Order shall be con- 
tinued or issued unless the employer meets all 
the following conditions: 

1. The employer possessed an unexpired em- 
ployer’s permit for homework distribution 
at any time between September Ist, 1950 and 
Novmber 30th, 1959. 

2. No employer's permit for homework shall 
be issued or remain valid unless he maintains 
an establishment in which five or more persons 
are daily engaged on the premises in full-time 
employment at substantially the same kind of 
work as that done by the homeworker for at 
least five days a week for a total work week, 
by each such inside worker, of not less than 35 
hours per week, during the time that such em- 
ployer delivers homework or causes homework 
to be delivered, or while his materials are out- 
standing with homeworkers. 


Il. REGULATIONS, 


A. Limitation of Number of Certificates. 

For the period of one year beginning March 
Ist, 1951, the maximum number of home- 
workers permitted under any one permit shall 
not exceed the total number of homeworkers 
computed under both paragraphs 1, and 2, 
immediately following: 

1. The number of homeworkers permitted 
under this paragraph shall be computed as 
follows: 


The employer shall select any period of four 
consecutive weeks during the period from 
September Ist, 1950 to March 31st, 1951. The 
number of inside workers employed in each 
week during this period all be counted and 
the total number of inside workers for the 
four weeks shall be divided by four to arrive at 
the weekly average for the period, and this shall 
be the number of homeworkers that may be per- 
mitted the employer under this paragraph. 
in computing the number of homeworkers in 
this paragraph, the count of inside workers 
shall be limited to those inside workers who 
work at least 25 hours per week in the week 
counted, on the employer’s premises, at sub- 
stantially the same kind of work as that per- 
formed by the homeworker as shown by the 
employer's records, 








AND 


2. The same four-week period selected by 
the employer in paragraph 1, immediately 
above, shall be used as a basis for computing 
the number of homeworkers allowed under 
this paragraph by allowing one homeworker 
for each two homeworkers employed as set 
forth below: 

The number of homeworkers which shall be 
considered for the purpose of this paragraph 
for each week shall be based on average 
homework earnings of $10.00 per week. The 
number of homeworkers employed at the aver- 
age figure of $10.00 per week may be deter- 
mined by dividing the total homework payroll 
by $10.00. 


The number of homeworkers thus computea 
for each week in the selected four-week period 
is to be totalled. The sum is to be divided 
by four. This represents the weekly average 
number of homeworkers employed for the 
selected four-week period. In accordance with 
the intendment of this paragraph, permitting 
one homeworker for each two homeworkers, 
one-half of the weekly average number of 
homeworkers for the selected four-week period 
shall represent the quota of homeworkers per- 
mitted. 

This Order shall become effective September 
Ist, 1950. WITNESS my hand and the seal 
of the Department of Labor this 12th day of 
July 1950. 


(signed) Edward Corsi 
Industrial Commissioner 
Dated: New York City 
July 12, 1950 
Filed in the Department of Labor on the 


12th day of July 1950. 


CONTINUING REPORT: 


NOW ... let’s get down to a hard- 
boiled analysis. What does it mean? 
How did it come about? Who is 
behind it? 


It’s true . . . there have been similar 
orders in fields where child labor and 
sweat-shop tactics were involved. 
Rightly so. Industrial work. 


But is typing (done by experienced 
adults) industrial work? The courts 
have ruled otherwise. 


In Carol vs. Saxl (April 23, 1948, 
married women or widows with chil- 
192 N.Y. Miscellaneous, Page 887), 
Judge Steuer ruled that “Multigraphing 
... resembling typing ... is not manu- 
facturing.” So if multigraphing is not 
manufacturing . . . neither is typing. 


The New York homework laws ap- 
ply only to manufacturing. Typing 
and clerical work are not manufactur- 
ing. Many women, expert typists, after 
marriage have turned to direct mail 
for extra dollars. Homework typing 
has grown tremendously since 1940. 
mostly because with the growth of 
direct mail, the lettershops and other 
mailers could not get operators or 
machines. 


Most of the big (and little) shops 
have used homeworkers. Some have 
regular delivery and pick-up services. 
Some offices have even installed nur- 
series so mothers could park their 
children while bringing in or picking 
up work, or getting their pay (which 
seems to be acceptable and definitely 
not “slave labor.”) 


I have made a check-up with firms 
employing typing homeworkers. More 
than 90% of the people available are 


(Continued on page 14) 








dren who cannot leave their homes. 
They are performing a useful service 

. and earning badly-needed money 
in a clean, convenient way. 


So ... this reporter is strongly op- 
posed to this arbitrary ruling by the 
New York Labor Department. If it 
sticks and spreads . . . it will hurt 
direct mail. It will help to weaken 
democracy. 


Let’s analyze some parts of the ruling. 
If you really want to be alarmed. 

From Part I, Section II, you can see 
that this order covers every conceivable 
type of direct mail operation. Tech- 
nically, church societies could not mail 
notices from homes of members. Be- 
ginners in mail order could not answer 
letters or make mailings from their 
homes. 

Many of biggest mail order successes 
in the country started from the home. 
Jack Tillotson, of Kansas City, started 
with him and his wife doing the ad- 
dressing and “stuffing” in their kitchen. 
As they grew, they got other women 
in the neighborhood to help. The 
history of Frank E. Davis Fish Com- 
pany was about the same. 

By what authority does Edward 
Corsi have the right to control and 
limit this kind of private initiative? If 
the courts uphold him .. . we are sunk. 

See C under III, “Employers’ per- 
mits.” You cannot obtain one of Mr. 
Corsi’s permits to employ home typists 
unless you already employ five or more 
persons in a “business establishment.” 
That surely is a crack at small business. 
Suppose you are a list compiler. You 
want to employ women to copy court or 
newspaper records in various towns and 
report to you. These “clerks” must 
type these reports in their homes and 
send them to you. Technically 
that would be a violation of the law. 

Nuts! What about a copywriter 
typing copy for a booklet at home? 
Violation. No permit. 

See D under IV, “Certificates.” No 
homeworker can have a certificate if 
engaged in any other kind of work. 
Is Mr. Corsi going to regulate our lives? 
Why can’t clerical people type both in 
and out of the home? 

See A under V, “Regulations.”” Home 
tvpists cannot do or earn more or less 
than similar workers in offices. For 
whose protection is that? 

See Sections F and H of V, “Regu- 
lations.” And groan. Other sections 
of the regulation are just as distressing. 
For instance, a home typist can work for 
Employer A only if she has a certificate. 
She cannot work for Employer B un- 
less she (and B) get another certificate. 
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But she cannot work for both A and B 
at the same time. If this isn’t out- 
right Communistic arrogance . . . I'll 
eat it. 


Part Two of the Order, effective 
March 1, 1951, is even more arrogant. 
Read it carefully. Do you realize what 
it really means? Literally . . . it is a 
freeze-out of a new business venture. 
If you don’t have a certificate to employ 
home workers between September 1, 
1950 and March 1, 1951, you cannot 
get a N.Y. certificate. Is that building 
for the future? What about a new 
mail order venture starting after March 
1, 1951? Or are we going to be com- 
pletely Sovietized by then? 


And notice .. . after March 1, 1951, 
the number of home typists allowed is 
strictly limited. If the lawyers who 
wrote paragraphs | and 2 under “Regu- 
lations” know what they are talking 
about, we may as well give up trying to 
conduct any kind of direct mail or mail 
order operation. 


WHAT IS BEHIND ALL THIS? 


We can now take off the kid gloves 
and start slugging. 

This whole idea was originated, pro- 
moted and steam rollered through by an 
organization known as the “United 
Office and Professional Workers of 
America.” This Union is a pet of the 
Daily Worker, the official Commu- 
nist newspaper . . . as a reading of past 
or current issues will prove. This 
“Union” was thrown out of the CIO 
last year on the grounds that it and its 
officers were Communist-dominated, or 
followed the “Communist line.” 


I have a transcript of some of the 
testimony on which the CIO based its 
decision to revoke the affliated mem- 
bership. It makes sorry reading. For 
further verification . . . you might like 
to read “The Champion,” official pub- 
lication of “the United and Professional 
Workers of America.” Officers of the 
Lettershop Division are currently most 
concerned with protecting Russia from 
America. They are circulating the 
phony “Stockholm Peace Petitions,” 
trying (as did other similar out- 
fits in 1941) to keep this country 
unprepared, disrupted and helpless. The 
whole plan was originated in Moscow, 
as any informed person well knows. 

Is the direct mail business safe in the 
hands of these rabble-rousers? And 
just what are the facts ? 

There are approximately 2500 letter- 
shops in the United States. The United 
Office and Professional Workers Union 


(kicked out of CIO for Communistic 
influence) has been trying desperately 
to organize these lettershops, but has 
succeeded in getting only about 50 
shops nationally. One in Boston, four 
or five in Detroit, and about forty in 
New York. 


There are approximately 550 letter- 
shops in New York. So less than 10% 
are hamstrung by this Communisticly- 
minded Union. At the last across-the- 
boards Union election there were 1650 
total votes cast with 203 against and 
1447 for the Union. 


So, here we have the ridiculous sit- 
uation of 1447 warped people and their 
disrupting leaders trying to control the 
destinies of many thousands of other 
people. Only 50 shops in a total of 
2500. 


1447 misguided people, directed by 
discredited officers who show every 
tendency to love Russia more than 
America . . . have high-pressured the 
great State of New York into an un- 
tenable situation. They think, by con- 
trolling and eventually eliminating 
homework typing, that they can force 
other workers and employers into this 
very dangerous Union. 


They picketed the offices of Mr. Corsi. 
They had Union members of all kinds 
and varieties flood the mails demanding 
the homework control. I am sorry to 
report that some of the forty employers 
(either tired of fighting or misguided 
into thinking they could eliminate com- 
petition) went along with the Union 
and “acquiesced” to a survey of the 
field by the Department of Labor. 


Many of the non-Union lettershops 
are divided in their thinking. Some are 
afraid to fight. Some don’t know what 
to think because they do not know the 
facts. This reporter is really sticking 
his neck out . . . because he will get 
hell from both friends and foes. 


Very few people realize how potent- 
ially dangerous this Order #5 is. It 
goes beyond the lettershop business. It 
goes beyond just mere home addressing. 
It sets a dangerous precedent which 
affects all writers, clerical workers, 
artists, researchers and all the ramif- 
cations of direct mail and mail order 
advertising. It affects (or can affect) 
agencies, publishers and many people 
not directly connected with direct mail. 
It is harmful to small business enter- 
prise. It is a downright disgrace. 


Order #5 should be revoked pri- 
marily on the grounds of its discredited 
promoters. Mr. Corsi surely knows the 
sordid record of the Office and Profes- 
sional Workers Union. Governor 
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Dewey should know the truth... 
and I hope some of you readers will 
help to tell him the truth. 

But, aside from its backing and on 
purely legal grounds, Mr. Corsi has 
no jurisdiction. Clerical and typing 
work are not “manufacturing” by any 
stretch of the imagination. Only “man- 
ufacturing” is covered or intended by 
the Labor Law relating to industrial 
homework. 

Frankly, I don’t know what is going 
to happen from here on out. But here 
are some possibilities: 

1. Every employer, whether a letter- 
shop or not, or whether you em- 
ploy home typers now or may in 
the future . . . has the right to file 
an appeal with the New York 
State Board of Standards and Ap- 
peal. Individual homeworkers can 
join, also. 

Just file a brief of your objections 
(on whatever grounds you select). 
Your appeal will automatically stay 
the effective date of Order in your 
own case. And the Order can- 
not become operative in your case 
until the Board of Appeals hands 
down a decision. 


2. If the Appeals Board upholds Mr. 
Corsi . . . then the case can go to 
the courts. Best way to get it to 
the courts is to violate the order 
and force a test case. I hope some- 
one will have the courage to do it. 

. All of you can help to get this 
Order revoked by writing your 
sentiments to the Governor or State 
Representatives. Readers in other 
states can contact their own repre- 
sentatives to warn them against 
allowing the cancer to spread 
Don’t wait for someone else to do 
it. Get up on your hind legs and 


kick. 


Ww 


If enough people become alarmed .. . 
maybe the Jane Browns, the Mary 
Smiths, the Jim Joneses can keep on 
working in un-Sovietized private ini- 
tiative. 

Mr. Corsi picked an unappropriate 
time to issue his order. Friends of 
Mary Smith’s husband are dying in 
Korea . . . fighting against Communis- 
tic arrogance and aggression . . . fight- 
ing to preserve a way of life which 
most of us think is the best way. Are 
we, at home, going to let a Communist- 
influenced Union tell us how to run the 


direct mail business? They ARE tell- 
ing us... because “they” dreamed up 
Mr. Corsi’s order. It’s a mess, isn’t it? 


Incidental information: Some of you 
may remember my work back in the 
early forties, when I was fighting 
against the misuse of our mails by un- 
democratic forces. I don't believe in 
witch-hunting. I don’t believe in the 
McCarthy type of exposure where irre- 
sponsible charges are made without 
documented proof. I have always been 
careful to investigate and get facts. In 
“Black Mail” I repeated what 
people had said, done, written, repeated 
or been connected with. No blanket 
or unprovable charges. 


Therefore, in this case, I have been 
careful to get facts before making 
charges. I am convinced that the 
Union trying to throttle the lettershops 
and the freedom of homework in direct 
mail is beyond the pale of sympathy or 
recognition in these trying times—or 
any other times. Well authenticated 
private and Government records justify 
the charges of “Communist domina- 
tion. 





O.K.... WE'LL TAKE 
A DIG! 


Some time when you feel like taking 
a dig, Mr. Hoke, 
at the long-winded characters who 

write you, it may be that you would 
wish to reprint the enclosed anecdote 
from last month’s “Atlantic Monthlv.” 
I’m sure you'll enjoy reading it as much 
as I did. 

Cordially 

Nartatie P. Bonis, Cir. Mgr. 

The American School and 

University 
470 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16. N. Y. 


REPORTER’S NOTE: The article Netalie liked 
was written by Edward Weeks and appeared 
in Bookshe'f Section following the trip to 
Europe to investigate books and writers. 

The portion which digs at the long-winded 
is as follows: 


I have also had a number of very 
happy moments with A Guide to the 
Use of English by Sir Ernest Gowers, 
entitled Plain Words. It is a small 
pamphlet put out by His Maiestv’s 
Stationery Office. and has been reprinted 
ten times since April, 1948. 
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Like Sir Ernest I as an editor have 
had to deal with many kinds of English: 
United Nations English, punctilious 
and diplomatic; Psychiatrist English, 
which employs for the simplest thoughts 
the longest words: Sports Page English, 
which I relish and which Red Smith of 
the New York Herald Tribune writes 
better than anyone else; Professorial 
English, which can be very lugubrious: 
and Legal English, which is too often 
shop talk for a vested interest. 


Ernest "Gowers has himself a good 
time prying into the elements, the cor- 
rectness, and the absurdity of such 
idioms. Like the brothers Fowler and 
Ivor Brown, he brings sanity back to 
the use of words. He reminds us of 
Edward Lear’s prayer to “the gods who 
keep this dreadful pudder o’er our 
heads,” and he adds, “Why do so many 
writers prefer pudder to simplicitv? .. . 
Children show no signs of it.” Here. 
for example. is the response of a child 
of ten to an invitation to write an essay 
(its genuineness is guaranteed) on a 
bird and a beast:— 


“The bird I am going to write abort 
is the Owl. The Owl cannot see at all 
by day and at night is as blind as a bat. 

“T do not know much about the Owl. 
so I will go on to the beast which I 
am going to choose. It is the Cow. 
The Cow is a mammal. It has six sides 


—right, left, an upper and below. At 
the back it-has a tail on which hangs 
a brush. With this it sends the fl‘es 
away so that they do not fall into the 
milk. The head is for the purpose of 
growing horns and so that the mouth 
can be somewhere. The horns are to 
butt with, and the mouth is to moo 
with. Under the cow hangs the milk. 
It is arranged for milking. When 
people milk, the milk comes and there 
is never an end to the supply. How the 
cow does it I have not yet realized, but 
it makes more and more. The cow has 
a fine sense of smell; one can smell it 
far away. This is the reason for the 
fresh air in the country. 


“The man cow is called an ox. It 
is not a mammal. The cow does not 
eat much, but what it eats it eats twice, 
so that it gets enough. When it is 
hungry it moos, and when it savs no- 
thing it is because its insides is all full 
up with grass.” 

Gentlemen, let that be your model! 


REPORTER'S FINAL NOTE: We've said it 
many times in other ways in THE REPORTER. 
Children naturally learn to write simply. 
It's the only way they know. As we grow 
older and “more educated’ we fasten on to 
pompous phrases and words. We confuse 
big words as being symbolical of education. 
We write to impress people ... when we 


should write to give them simp'e information. 
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a-t-t-en- shun 


the “‘attention’’ factor in direct 


mail is different than 


in space, 


radio and other “‘mass media’’. why? 





REPORTER'S NOTE: Here's another valuable 
addition to the series of articles by John & 
Bill Yeck the leiter writing team of 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Copy. good copy. should be very important 
to you in the days ahead. 





Ever get any direct mail advertising? 
Of course. If you're like us, you open 
the envelope, peek at the reply card, 
if there is one, take a good look at the 
first part of the letter ... and reach the 
critical point. 

There’s a spot near the beginning 
of all copy where the reader pauses 
to say, “Should I go on???” 

On his answer hinges the success or 
failure of your advertising. It may 
fail even if he does go on to the finish, 
but it’s bound to fail if he doesn’t. For 
no matter how good the story or the 
offer, it’s of no use unless it’s read. 

Your copy must command attention. 

That’s important. 

Seems like everything’s important, 
doesn’t it? We started this series by 
pointing out that it was vital for copy 
to be well-planned . followed by 
saying if it wasn’t understandable, it 
didn’t matter how good your planning 
was ... then admitted that copy had 
to be believable or it would never get 
any action .. . suggested that it might 
help to see that your copy was human 
and friendly ... and for more thorough 
reading, interesting .. . 

Yet we know that the finest play in 
the world is not worth much unless 
people come to the theater . . . and the 
best copy wiil fail if the prospect never 
reads it. It must have attention value 
... for him. 


OLD STUFF 


“Attention” certainly isn’t a new 
idea. It has the lead-off spot in the 
old, old proven pattern of AIDA: At- 
tention, Interest, Desire, Action .. . 
the four logical steps of a sale or a 
sales letter. All copywriters and sales- 
men recognize it... if the prospect 
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won't even pay attention to you, you'll 
never sell him. 

But “Attention” in direct mail is a 
little different than in space, radio or 
other “mass” advertising. The “atten- 
tion” in mass advertising has two jobs 
to do: 


1. It must select, or “get the attention 
of,” the correct prospects, out of the 
mass of people who read or hear. 
It must get them into the copy. 


Nw 


. It must then focus, or “get the com- 
plete attention of,” the thoughts of 
those prospects. 

In direct mail, of course, the selection 

is not necessary. You've already se- 
lected your audience when you built 
your list. You know what kind of 
people you’re writing to . . . and you 
know that your message will be seen 
by them. 

Your “attention” problem is only con- 
cerned with (2) ... after you have the 
superficial or surface attention of the 
reader. 

For this reason, violent attention 
getters are seldom necessary . . . your 
job is to hold the superficial attention 
you have and develop it into complete 
or uninterrupted attention . . . the 
attention a reader gives your copy when 
he “gets himself into it.” 

Maybe we ought to say that your 


copy should be intriguing . . . fasci- 
nating . . . charming . . . entrancing 


. spell-binding. Well, anyhow, you 
want to hold attention. 

And you want favorable attention! 
Normally, it isn’t necessary—or even 
practical—to be vulgar, smutty or in 
any way in poor taste. Such copy does 
get attention. No question about that 
... but only in a few cases does it help 
sell your product—when the great bulk 
of the prospects are vulgar, smutty, etc. 

Effective and favorable attention- 
getting methods vary with the product. 
Copy that is effective in selling piston 
rings may fall flat on its face selling 
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wedding rings. Formulas that work 
just dandy in selling Success Books to 
business men might fail entirely on 
booties for babies. 

The word HELL in 72 point italic 
Gothic on the front of a folder wouid 
get attention no doubt about it. 
It would be unfavorable attention, too— 
unless it happened to be on the cover 
of a religious tract; the title for next 
Sunday’s sermon; or maybe, a story 
about war. 

It all depends. 

What will be attention-getting and 
interesting depends not only on the 
product or service, but also on the 
prospect. Everybody knows that what’s 
interesting to the 18-year old girl is 
not interesting to the “Chief Mechanical 
Engineer” . . . and certainly, vice-versa 
. . . but lots of folks seem to believe 
that the type of copy which works for 
one will work for the other. 

’Tain’t so, of course. Different pros- 
pect groups have different needs. 

Take woman consumers—and, to a 
degree, consumers in general. They buy 
a great deal on impulse . . . on emotion. 
They buy the clerk’s curly hair and the 
baker’s smile. Sure they do... and 
why not? 

So they tend to “buy” advertising as 
such. That is, a clever ad will sell 
goods to these groups simply because 
it’s clever. It needs a basic buying 
motive along with the cleverness to 
provide a good “reason” for buying, 
but consumers often confuse the ad- 
vertising with the product. Did Chase 
and Sanborn coffee suddenly become 
better when it hired McCarthy? No. 
But plenty of women must have said, 
subconsciously, “It must be good coffee. 
The advertising’s so good.” 

Purchasing Agents don’t react that 
way as often. Generally speaking they’re 
interested in the merits and the ad- 
vantages of the product. Straight- 
forward, simple language will focus 
their attention, if #t says something, 
something they want to hear. That’s 
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important to remember as you begin to 
write. 

The type of copy to write, the kind of 
“argument” to use, . . . this calls for 
judgment, not “copy-catting.” It’s one 
of the copywriter’s major decisions . . . 
and it’s correct judgment in such things 
that makes good copywriters, not sim- 
ply an ability to string nice-sounding, 
well-rounded words together. 

So the real decision about what is 
most attention-getting depends upon 
many factors. The product, the pros- 
pect, the history of methods of adver- 
tising and selling in the field—and upon 
good judgment. 


Try These ATTENTION-GETTERS 


Nevertheless, here are a few general 
categories of attention-getting and in- 
terest-holding approaches. 


1. A genuine and unusual benefit. 


If your product has that element-of- 
all-elements—a real, honest-to-goodness, 
demonstrable advantage over all similar 
products, don’t even bother to read the 
rest of these ways of getting attention. 
Use it. 

If you can really save 80% of the cost 
of office heating . . . if you really grow 
hair on bald heads . don’t fool 
around. Say so. Say it early and say it 
often. Prove it and prove it again. 
You'll have all the interest you need. 

Most advertisers aren’t lucky enough 
to be head and shoulders above the rest, 
but many have a substantial “angle” or 
reason for buying . a reason of re- 
cognizable importance to the prospect. 
When you have that appeal, don’t cloud 
the issue with wisecracks, or gadgets, 
or art (except as those might provide 
you with another way of repeating the 
benefit or advantage). Just come right 
out and say it... “We've found out 
how to grow a full head of hair on a 
bald head ! ! ! ” 


That'll keep them reading. 


2. Have the best tailor. 


If you want to visit a business man, 
wear a neat, conservative, well-pressed, 
good fitting suit; shine your shoes, and 
make a polite request—with a smile. 
You'll get an interview. 

The same thing is true with a letter. 
You can almost guarantee a reasonably 
complete reading of any letter that 
arrives personally . and neatly ... 
typed on a rag bond sheet with an en- 
graved letterhead, the copy “open” and 
easy to read. A carefully multigraphed 
job will do about as well. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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A War Report On 





REPORTER'S NOTE: Lewis Kleid of Mailings, 
Inc. (25 West 45th Street. New York 19, N. Y.) 
has been making surveys of the Direct Mail 
and mail order fields for years. He has 
built up a panel of one hundred people who 
can be relied on to answer questions 
quickly by mail. (Most are members of 
Hundred Million Club.) 

On July 15. Lewis rushed a questionnaire 
to his Panel of One Hundred. We asked 
him to give THE REPORTER an advance and 
exclusive digest of the returns. 

This is the report prepared July 24, 1950. 
Read it with caution . but admiration. 
Remember . some of the correspondents 
cre publishers of financial or news reports 
where product or service is in more demand 
in times of stress and uncertainty. The com- 
ments are most interesting. Read them care- 
fully. But remember, too, daily changes 
in the situation may change many t 
We are printing this to show how the big 
mailers are thinking. (As of July 24th) 








The following is an advance report 
based on a questionnaire mailed July 
15, 1950, to a group of diversified mass 
mailers, on the question, “What is the 
Korean situation doing to mail order 
results?” 

29°% said “excellent”; 41°4 said “no 
change yet”; 22°4 report “fair results,” 
and 8° indicate results have been af- 
fected adversely. 

On anticipated business by mail in 
August and September, 55°% said re- 
sults should be considerably improved 
—41°¢ said mail order returns should 
take a normal curve, and 4% are 
pessimistic. 


COMMENTS 


“We're hoping to find them unaffected, but 
would expect to see diminished returns if bad 
news continues to come in from the Far 
East, causing Washington to seek total mobili- 
zation, rationing, restrictions, etc., to place 
us on wartime footing.” 

“Any basic disturbance affects results on 
business services favorably.” 

“The undeclared war may ease price com- 
petition—create a few scarcities.” 

“We are making no changes in our pro- 
jected plans because of the Korean situation.” 

“During the last war, anyone who could 
get paper on which to print their story could 
easily sell anything they had. What has 
already happened to the dry goods market is 
a good indication of what will continue to 
take place.” 

“See no change yet.” 

“July and August are our slow season. 
September should be better regardless of the 
Korean situation.” 

“Suspect people fear inability to get maga- 
zines easily if trouble spreads. Note marked 
increase in long-term subscriptions.” 

“A sudden break in stock prices—either 
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way—is good for our business. The Korean 
situation should stimulate rcsults.” 


“During late June and July we mailed 
only to our house lists. Returns have been 
much better than expected. We plan to mail 
more heavily during the next three months 
than we ever have in our 45-year history.” 


“On a homemaking magazine such as 
ours, war news usually has a detrimental 
effect, but this hasn’t been noticed so far.” 


“Not all due to the Korean situation. Mail 
order (and advertising) results very satisfac- 
tory last quarter of 1949 and January 1950— 
slipping since and more sharply down after 
March.” 

“Based on last war, should improve. Think 
folks are now uncertain and waiting.” 

“Korea may seem far away, but it is closer 
to a businessman than his employees. Whether 
or not the sphere of action widens, we will 
spend billions to fight, and prepare for any 
eventuality. Business folks (matter of fact, 
everyone) want to know—what to think— 
how to plan—and what to do each day while 
the war in Korea lasts! This should increase 
returns of publications with timely news 
content.” 

“Anticipated restrictions on credit buying 
and the ‘war scare’ situation should both act 
to increase our anticipated returns on our 
fall direct mailings.” 

“The mail order book business is always 
quiet in June and July, so there is no way 
of knowing how the Korean situation affects 
a 

“We are doing no mailings this summer. 
We are making no change in our plans for 
extensive fall mailings; and we anticipate 
only a very small dron, if any.” 

“Because we sell business and industrial 
management publications, the demand _in- 
creases rather than diminishes whenever 
stepped-up productivity is needed. This should 
be true for many publishers, as it was in 
World War II. We will intensify our mail- 
ings.” 

“We're going right ahead with our sched- 
ule.” 

“Response to a mailing of 200,000 pieces 
has been excellent. Returns have come in 
much faster than durine any previous mailing 
this year. We shall try to get out mailings 
scheduled for September before Labor Day, 
since increasing casualty lists may affect public 
response to direct mail.” 

“No visible change in trend yet.” 

“On certain business publications special 
mailings geared to the Korean situation are 
expected to improve results. On other products 
we expect results will not be affected notice- 
ably.” 

“Nothing in mails now except renewal 
efforts. which are unaffected so far.” 

“Affected to some extent, not seriously. 
Unless war expands, situation now under 
control.” 

“It’s too early to know for sure what effect 
the international situation may have on mail 
order results.” 

“Only the Lord knows what will happen 
in August and September We're going to 
mail and find out.” 
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COLUMN OF FIRE 
FLASHES NEWS 
FROM TROY 


Ingenious signal system was fore- 
runner of modern communications 


New York:— In the early days of 
history, it was the sense of sight—the 
ability to see a distant signal and 
pass it on to a farther place—that 
provided connecting links between 
men and between nations. More than 
a thousand years before the Christian 
era, bonfires were used to convey pre- 
arranged news and messages. By day 
their smoke and at night the brilliant 
flames carried word to the watcher’s 
eye. 

The famed story of King Agamem- 
non and his siege of Troy tells us 
with what swiftness and certainty a 
message could be sent in the early 
days of civilization. When Agamem- 
non left his palace at Mycenae. 
Greece, to attack Troy, he promised 
his wife, Clytemnestra, that he would 
send a signal noting the fall of Troy. 

For ten years the siege of Troy 
continued, yet Queen Clytemnestra 
faithfully maintained watchmen to 
catch the promised signal which was 
to cover a distance of almost three 
hundred miles. At last, in 1085 B.C.. 
Trov fell, and the first signal fire 
of dry brush and wood was lighted. 

The flames blazed high into the air, 
to be seen by the first watcher. 
seventy miles distant on the island of 
Lemnos in the Aegean Sea. He in 
turn blazed his signal forty miles 
westward to Mount Athos on the 
Macedonian shore. From there the 
signal of fire flashed from peak to 
neak, from Mount Makistos to Mount 
Massapius, zigzagging from the Crag 
of Cithaeron to the Arachnaean 
heights and, finally. to the eye of the 
roof watcher at Mycenae. From 
mountain top to mountain top, the 
fires had sent a heartening message, 
and carried in their leaping flames 
the beginning of man’s conauest of 
time and space in his need for com- 
munication. 

We too have a system of visible 
signals in our large lithographine. 
lettercrafting and printing plant. On 
our telephone switchboard tiny lights 
flash constantlv—signifving that larce 
and small mailadvertisers are calling 
on our complete facilities. For vour 
own next direct advertising or sales 
promotion campaign, signal us bv 
calling Tames Grav. Inc.. 216 East 
45th Street. New York 17 - MUrrav 
Hill 2-9000. 


3. Special effects. 


Under “special effects” we've grouped 
the less-inhibited “‘attention-getters” 
the ones to use when you're after 
“Impact” and particularly when you'd 
like to have the mailing piece passed 
around or remembered for a long time. 
They also shine under conditions men- 
tioned above for impulse or “consumer” 


purchases. Let’s mention a few. 


Gadgets: Gadgets, you know, are ad- 
ditional bits of something that are at- 
tached to the letter. Plastic fire plugs, 
or rolling p:ns, rubber bands, feathers, 
pennies, pieces of string. They’re al- 
most sure-fire for attention . . . perhaps 
too sure-fire ... for the greatest danger 
in gadgets is that that gadget will be 
remembered and the product forgotten. 
Unless you're selling gadgets, this isn’t 


good. 


Size Variations: Anything that is an- 
usual enough is going to get some kind 
of attention and a change in size is one 
of the easiest ways to be different. As 
someone once said, “Envelope manu- 
facturers make other sizes than No. 
10s.” Try a size 11 envelope... ora 
square one ... or even a size 3... or 
an oversized postcard. You can change 
the size or shape of the piece itself. 
Make it a broadside. Use a die cut or 
a pop up. Send a tiny piece (we once 
said “Merry Christmas” on the back of 
a postage stamp). Choose a fancy 
finish paper or a violent color. Send a 
picture postcard or one of those sheets 
of paper that fold into a self-envelope. 
There’s no law against a change in type 
faces, either. Jumbo type gets attention 

so do Jumbo telegrams . . . and 
“miniature” letters. 


But be careful. Like gadgets these 
size variations can detract from your 
message at the same time they are 
getting more attention. Sometimes they 
fit in nicely (a jumbo telegram is a 
natural for a “big sale” or a message 
that should be posted on a_ bulletin 
board). Sometimes they simply reduce 
the sincerity of the message. 

Art: Artwork has tremendous at- 
tention-getting possibilities. In letters 
artwork can substitute for the letter- 
head and lead into the copy. Art is 
generally used on self mailers and 
broadsides so the extra attention value 
of ordinary art is not so pronounced 
there, but “modern” treatment or good 
cartoons will bring extra attention. 


4. General Interest 

Because there’s been so much poor 
direct mail over the years, some people 
have developed a sort of natural inertia 
to anything they identify as “advertis- 
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ing.” This is more apparent in some 
groups than others and it might 
even develop in your prospects as you 
send your 57th monthly mailing to the 
same group. (As you've probably 
found, some folks will buy your pro- 
duct after the first visit . . . some only 
after the 81st). 

Pleasantness and openings of general 
interest will overcome this inertia. 

Stories that work easily into your 
point . humor unusual exper- 
iences . . . copy that “paints a picture” 
impossible situations . . . even such 
tricks as Startling Statements, Fasci- 


nating Questions and The Word 
“Amazing” help solve the inertia 
problem. 

These interest-factors, of course, 


should set the tone for the whole letter. 
Jf you start with a story or a wisecrack, 
finish with a light touch. You can be 
serious, of course. but not stuffy. On 
the other hand, if you begin with an 
“Amazing” statement, don’t get funny. 
Generally speaking, you must be care- 
ful not to exaggerate your claims (at 
least no more than what the FTC calls 
“legitimate trade puffery,” or a sales- 
man might call “natural enthusiasm 
for the product”) . . . but when you 
start with an obviously impossible situ- 
ation, you can let your imagination 
roam. 


5. Genuine Sincerity. 


Outside of our “1,” (a genuine, un- 
usual benefit) nothing can grip a reader 
so completely as real, honest-to-goodness 
sincerity that comes jumping out of 
the paper. 

It’s a touch few letters have . . . and 
it does more than get attention. If 
it’s held through the whole letter it 
makes sales. It makes people want to 
buy. 

Why aren't there more letters full of 
sincerity? Don’t know. Probably for 
the same reason that there are so few 
“natural” radio voices. Once in a 
while you'll hear one—maybe on a farm 
hour. The speaker will sound just like 
a farmer hemmin’ and hawin’ away. 
He is a farmer, at the moment anyhow. 

But when most folks talk into a 
radio microphone they see thousands of 
people out in front of them. They 
can’t get adiusted to the fact that only 
one person hears them at a time. 

And writers of advertising sales let- 
ters can’t et adjusted to the fact that 
onlv one person reads them at a time. 
A letter. vou know. can be just about 
as personal and individual as you want 
to make it no matter how many 
thousands vou rvn off, each letter is 
still from von to me. 

We call these full-of-sincerity letters 
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“Dear Joe” letters. That’s because the 
easiest way to explain how to write 
them is to say: Don’t write the letter 
to 20,000 people. Write it to one. A 
specific one. Joe Kyle, out there in 
Centerville. When you're ready to 
write, sit down at the typewriter and 
start. Type “Dear Joe,” then start 
your letter there. 


NEEDN'T FIRE CANNONS 


Believe this: To get attention you 
do not have to be loud. The impor- 
tant thing is to touch the responsive 
chord in the prospect. He carries his 
own amplifying system and makes 
your comments important if they really 
interest him. 

That brings to mind the story of the 
Oklahoma oil Indian who visited New 
York to get rid of some of his old, 
dusty money. They say he stood in 
front of that baked potato place on 
Times Square talking to a friend and 
suddenly said, “Ugh” (if Oil Indians 
say “Ugh”) “I hear a cricket.” That 
called for proof and, sure enough, 
across the street on a second floor win- 
dow ledge of the Times Building they 
tracked the cricket down. The friend 
was thunder-struck at the sensitive, 
selective hearing of the Indian and was 
saying so when someone dropped a 
quarter at 44th Street and 1,274 New 
Yorkers turned to look. 

“Ugh,” said the Indian, “Ears hear 
what they’re listnin’ for.” 

Yes, an attention compelling begin- 
ning to your copy is important. There’s 
no arguing with the fact that people 
must be willing to read your copy 
before it can do any good. But if you 
can stand one more example we'd like 
to recall the experience of a railroad 
crossing watchman who had become 
the key figure in a court trial some years 
ago. It was at the time when the rail- 
roads lost just about every case and 
this suit was the result of a crossing 
accident. The railroad won and after 
the verdict, the road’s lawyer went over 
to the man who had turned out to be 
his star witness. “I want to congratu- 
late you,” he said, “on your fine per- 
formance under cross examination. 
That shyster did his best to trip you, 
but you showed him up by sticking 
to the facts . . . how you first waved 
your lantern while the auto was still 
over a quarter of a mile away and 
kept on waving it right in their faces 
until you had to jump to save your 
own life. It was your obvious honesty 
that swung the jury.” 

“Yep,” said the watchman, “and 
don’t think I wasn’t scared. Every 
minute I was on the stand I kept 
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thinking he’d ask me whether the lan- - 
tern was lit.” 15 1p RETURN 
Don’t mistake the lantern for the 


flame. In getting attention, don’t con- Request details on this and other suc- 


cessful campaigns! Let our experience 


fuse the substance with the form. It in planning, writing, designing sales 
isn’t enough to hang a gadget on a letters, circulars, catalogs, etc. help you 
letter and say, “There. I’ve supplied reap big profits by mail! Consultation 
‘attention’.” The attention you're after without obligation. 


is inside your prospect. It’s serious, PAUL MUCHNICK CO. 


undivided, favorable attention .. . its 
. . 150 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. WOrth 4-6936 
purpose is to make him want to read 


the rest of your copy . . . and he'll only 
hear what he’s listnin’ for. 
For in advertising you never force VISITING CANADA? 


anyone to do anything. People won't 








start your copy unless they want to. Give us forty-eight hours and we will 
They won’t finish it unless they want to. custom tailor a suit, top coat or overcoat 
They won't buy unless they want to. in an English worsted or tweed (ladies 
Key your copy to their wants and you'll o med. Thee dela Ge bee Oe 
get their attention . . . their interest Renent wits ts te wel 


. . and their action. ; : 
@ Custom-tailored on our premises. 


®@ Intimately fitted. 

MAILING @ In the heart of downtown Toronto. 
@ Parking at our door. 

oY @ $75.00 to $125.00. 

v | @ 10% allowed on American money. 
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INDUSTRIAL i SKITCH CLOTHES LIMITED 
135 Church Street Toronto, Ontario 








| For documents of weight 
and authority— 


(| RISING IS RIGHT? | 











Legal documents have added dignity of 
appearance and legibility— when you use 
Rising Parchment. Outstanding opacity, 
and distinctive unglazed surface make 

this parchment the first choice of select 
clientele. Your printer will suggest 

Rising Parchment for deeds, wills, contracts 
and other document forms. 


Rising Parchment 


super opaque 100% rag 6 standard envelope sizes 











¥ distinguished unglazed parchment finish four weights 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


(4) Rising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass 








Engineering College 
Uses Direct Mail & 
Rifle Shot Publicity 


By Vern W. Palen 


New York University College of Engineering 





REPORTER'S NOTE: Here’s an unusual report. 
So far as we know. no one has ever covered 
this subject of the tie-up between direct mail 
and publicity releases to get an educational 
institution better known. The skillful handling 
explained by Vern Palen should have many 
possible adaptations in industrial direct mail 
work. 





During the past two years, New 
York University College of Engineer- 
ing has increased its circle of friends 
by a sizable amount. This has been 
accomplished through rifle-shot appli- 
cation of two well-known promotion 
techniques, publicity and direct mail. 

For the last decade, this institution 
has outranked many others of its kind 
with respect to academic and research 
achievements. Its record in World War 
II is outstanding, particularly for the 
excellent training given to large num- 
bers of aircraft and meteorological stu- 
dents enlisted with the Armed Forces. 

Despite this fine record, all evidence 
indicated that the industrial market 
knew very little about the accomplish- 
ments of NYU College of Engineering. 
Late in 1947, university authorities de- 
cided to tackle the problem and ap- 
pointed a technical publicity specialist 
to handle the job. 

Although it is common practice 
among the larger industries to employ 
men with engineering degrees for trade 
press publicity projects, New York Uni- 
versity probably is the first educational 
institution to install such a set-up. 

In order to chart a new course of 
action for engineering college promo- 
tion, it was necessary to thoroughly 
study the objectives, subject material 
and communication channels. 

Objectives were quite clear. The col- 
lege needed to become better known 
in industrial quarters in order to assure 
for the future a healthy flow of high 
quality students, staff members and re- 
search projects. 

Subject material around any college 
is almost limitless and this fact, of itself, 


created somewhat of a problem. Be- 
cause there is a broad range of news 
items, care must be exercised in se- 
lecting those which have maximum 
benefit for the college. Needless to 
say, research activities have top priority 
in any case where facilities or time 
make it necessary to pass up a certain 
number of stories. 

Communication channels also re- 
ceived close analysis. Final plans for 
action were based on the following 
premises: 

1. Industrial publications reach a 

high-density readership which is 

eager to assimilate all types of 
engineering news. 

2. Newspapers and other mass cir- 
culation media have very little 
interest in technical subjects and 
from that viewpoint the audience 
is dilute. 


The foregoing observations clearly 
established the pattern for action at 
New York University College of En- 
gineering. Next, it was necessary to 
set up special machinery in order to 
expedite news stories to editors. To- 
day, there are several thousand indus- 
trial publications which circulate 
throughout the U. S. every month. 
Because of this fact, proper selection of 
the mailing list for a particular story 
becomes a major chore and can con- 
sume a considerable amount of the 
publicist’s time. 

Fig. 1. shows a one-page checklist 
that was designed to make the selection 
problem easy—with it each release can 
be aimed to hit the proper publica- 
tions with bull’s-eye accuracy. In a 
few minutes, each mailing is “tailored 
to fit” by marking the list which tabu- 
lates 150 classifications. 

After the story is written and a conv 
of the checklist is marked, the publi- 
cist is finished with the project. The re- 
maining mailing operations are merely 
routine and are performed either within 
the school organization or by an outside 
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house, as best meets the demands of 
a particular case. 

During the first year (1948) that the 
specialized publicity program was in 
effect at NYU, there were major ob- 
stacles to be overcome. One major job 
involved convincing staff members that 
they should write articles for industrial 
publications. As a rule, engineering 
college professors are content if they 
get an occasional paper into their so- 
ciety journal. Many seem totally una- 
ware of the benefits to be derived for 
themselves and the school through 
printed matter in the trade press. 

Since the success of the new promo- 
tion plan was virtually dependent upon 
an expanded flow of feature articles to 
industrial readers, the pressure for this 
type of material has been constant from 
the beginning—nevertheless, it took 
nearly a year to tap this source of pent 
up information. Meanwhile, all other 
types of publicity were exploited to 
the fullest extent. Industrial publica- 
tions were finally beginning to note the 
increase in news items emanating from 
New York University College of En- 
gineering. 

One of the college’s best sources of 
valuable publicity material has been the 
sponsored research projects which at 
present have a total contract of about 
$3,000,000. Obviously, publicity of this 
kind was aimed directly at one of our 
main objectives. It was quite reason- 
able to expect that news in the trade 
press about current projects would have 
a tendency to stimulate new research 
projects. 

Early in 1949, the campaign of the 
previous year for trade press articles 
began to pay off. The first such story 
was published in March and that mile- 
stone marked the beginning of what 
appears to be one of the most important 
phases of the new promotion program. 

It had been the hope all along to find 
some new “gimmick” or angle that 
could become a sort of trademark for 
New York University College of En- 
gineering in the minds of industrial 
readers. Now the hope was realized— 
a plan was put into operation wherebv 
articles of broad interest were reprinted 
after publication in the trade press. 

This new down-to-earth literature 
was to be known as “the industrial re- 
print series.” For a long time. the 
colleges have exchanged among them- 
selves conies of their so-called high- 
brow pavers taken from society iournals 
but, so far as is known. the NYU plan 
for unlimited distribution of literature 
coverins everyday industrial problems 
is somethine unique in academic circles. 

In general. here is how the “indus- 
trial reprint series” is set up to do a job 
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for the college. When a particular 
article has been published, it is then 
considered from the standpoint of inter- 
est to other readers not reached through 
the first outlet. If this prospect of 
greater distribution looks good, then 
an order is placed for 500 copies. 


With the 500 reprints on hand, a re- 
lease is sent to 50-75 publications an- 
nouncing the availability of the piece 

f literature. Each editor receives a 
copy of the literature with the release, 
of course. If necessary a small charge 
(10 or 25¢) is made for copies of the 
reprint to cover expense. Since most 
colleges have very limited funds to 
cover the cost of literature, the fee 
keeps the reprint program nearly self- 
liquidating. 


Once the literature announcements 
start to appear in the trade press, readers 
requests will start to roll in. As the 
list of reprints expands, the volume of 
mail will become larger and larger. 
Requests should be handled the same 
day as received and extra personnel 
may be required to keep abreast of the 
increased traffic. 


A friendly form letter or note should 
be prepared and a copy should go out 
with literature to each correspondent. 
Not only that, the outgoing envelope 
should also contain a complete list of 
other available literature plus other ap- 
propriate promotion material. Cur- 
rently, NYU sends along a single sheet 
carrying a map on one side showing 
campus and buildings—on the reverse 
side is a list giving “facts about NYU 
Collége of Engineering.” 


The remarkable thing about the “in- 
dustrial reprint series” is the fact that 
when a new correspondent gets his 
first literature plus the list, he invar- 
iably reorders many of the older items. 
This keeps all reprints alive and popular 
for an extended period of time, prob- 
ably years. 


In order to be sure that NYU’s “in- 
dustrial reprint series” is being well 
received throughout the U. S. indus- 
trial market, two questions are asked 
on the form that goes out to each cor- 
respondent. Here they are: 

1. Do you find the down-to-earth 

articles in our INDUSTRIAL RE- 

PRINT SERIES helpful? 

. What subjects would you like 
treated in future additions to our 
INDUSTRIAL REPRINT SE- 
RIES? 


Nm 


these forms are returned 
with answers. All say that the litera- 
ture is helpful, many name subjects, 
and a few write a letter of commenda- 


Many of 
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tion for NYU’s thoughtfulness in cater- 
ing to industry's needs. 

A file is maintained in which letters 
for different reprints are grouped in 
separate folders. Periodically, the popu- 
larity of all pieces of literature is studied 
and from this information it is easy 
to see trends toward certain subjects. 
This helps guide the selection of future 
articles for the “industrial reprint ser- 

s.” At NYU, in the first year of opera- 
tion, the income from the small fees 
balanced out the cost of production 
in spite of a few reprints which fell 
short of anticipated demand. 

NYU’s program to give industry the 
know-how it needs through an _in- 
creasing flow of practical articles to the 
trade press is receiving acclaim from 
many quarters. The “industrial _re- 
print series” is making an even wider 
circle of friends for the college. 
is riflesshot promotion and it hits the 
bull’s-eye continually. But, more than 
that, it reflects another phase of a new 
era in which educational institutions 
and industry are being drawn closer 
together. 


HOW TO MAKE 
MORE MONEY WITH 
YOUR DIRECT MAIL 


That is the name of the just-released 


book by Ed Mayer, President of James | 


Gray, Inc., past president of the DMAA 
and conductor of Reporrer column, 
“Playing Post Office.” 

Published by Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. Price $5.00 . . . and, of course, 
worth it. 384 pages. 

Perhaps we should review it at 
length . . . but that is hardly necessary. 
Ed is well known to 
readers. As he says in his preface... 
the book needs many “quotation 
marks.” It is a carefully prepared col- 
lection of Ed’s articles in advertising 
publications and excerpts from his 
many speeches. Divided into six logi- 
cal sections. It tells you (1) What you 
should know at the start. (2) What 
you should put into direct mail. (3) 
How your direct mail should look. 
(4) Where your direct mail should 
go. (5) How you can better results 
and (6) How you can save money. 

In the days ahead, the last chapter 
should be worth much more than the 
price. 

Get Ed’s book. Use it as a refresher, 
as a reference or for helping the be- 
ginner get a truthful picture. 
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OVER HALF A MILLION— 


DOLLARS 


is being invested by leading mail 
order sellers, book and magazine 
publishers in large-volume and 
test keyed Mail Order Direct Mail 
Campaigns (printing, lettershop 
work, postage, list rental address- 
ing) on MOSELY MAIL ORDER 
LIST COUNSEL to bring 





NEW MAIL ORDER 
CUSTOMERS IN VOLUME 


MOSELY INDIVIDUALIZED INTER- 
EST and DEPARTMENTALIZED 
GROUP SERVICE can help guide 
you to capture NEW MAIL ORDER 
MARKETS and win INCREASED 
SALES IN VOLUME DIRECT MAIL 
TO CONSUMER. 
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BOSTON '6 


15th Anniversary Year 
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FREE KIT! 
“How Photos 


Can Boom 
Your Sales” 


PHOTOS 
BLACK and WHITES 8X 10 


8x10’s 52 each in 1,000 lots; 
posteards $27.50 per M, 
sa photo it’s authentic! 
Moss photos have been wens A 
pep and sales punch into direct- 


mail campaigns for years Hom 
Send for samples and prices! 
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Write for FREE 
Photo Sales portfolio. 


MOSS PHOTO SERVICE Inc. 


155 West 46th St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 





MOSS PHOTO Ge Xora 
155 W. 46th ST. N.Y.C. 
Yes, I want that FREE Photo Sales Kit 
on ‘How Photos can boom my sales”’, 
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There's a best way to produce Cal: 
direct mail... . 
MASA members study the best, j . z 
most effective, ways of produc- Reported by Irvin L. Edelstein $10 
tion; support research and fact C 
finding: share knowledge of im- wag - ; 
proved methods. Their object is REPORTER'S NOTE: We've had several ar- | the community’s history would the mac 
better results for you. When you ticles this year on the always-important sub- drive ve successful. hou 
iry ° 5 nagll mane with Be ae ject < — anne * mail. = pete As a result of careful, advance plan- lett 
production ou tamper wi Te- one which really gets down to brass tacks . _ F ices _ . 
sults. " “ . reporting exactly what was done and ning, more than 30 pieces ot campaign T 
how. It was given to us by Irvin L. Edelstein. literature were mailed individually to 


To check the effectiveness of your 
production source... 

Always say, “Are you MASA?” 
YOUR BEST SOURCE for: Creative 
direct mail campaigns, multigraphing; 
mimeographing, offset and letterpress 
printing, ns mailing service, mail- 
ing lists, etc nformation about post- 
al regulations and better direct mail 
results 


For names of MASA 


members nearest you, write 


Mail Advertising 
Service Association 








Director, Toledo Advertising Agency. 206 St. 
Clair Street, Toledo 4, Ohio. 





The problem of fund raising today 
is rapidly becoming a communal head- 
ache because of the many demands 
made by so many organizations. 

It seems that almost every day a soli- 
citor from some worthy organization— 
Red Cross, Community Chest, Infan- 
tile Paralysis, Cancer, Hospitals, Col- 


the families in the community affected 
by the drive—all in a period of five 
weeks! 

The intensive direct-by-mail cam- 
paign consisted of personalized type- 
written letters, broadsides and flyers, 
postal cards, brochures, editorial re- 
prints, testimonials from prominent 
officials, and two, 4-page house organs. 

This meant that a mailing was going 
out to more than 6,000 families almost 
once a day. At least 20 of the pieces 


Be leges, Churches—to mention just a few, ; gf — 
18652 Fairfield Avenue is approaching his prospects. And were mailed defore the solicitors began wer 
. - - ; actin: , . man 
Detroit 21, Michigan each campaign becomes more difficult. — _— for funds. d. full sine 
“-. y 
MASA : Tame, Gate oe een sarees was "aa a ‘Vocal seen site aa _ 
is approached to handle the advertis- dj ae “acludi F ; Nob! 
; . : - ¢ ti : ve xy ¢ -page 
ing and public relations program of — Pg gr ag Rea sages, Mar ge page disa 
such a campaign, the agency may find > T he — ge sag sage and 
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selling jobs in its history. campaign officially opened. — wae 
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FREE ART SAMPLES 


Center in Toledo, these problems were 
magnified. A previous drive for the 
same purpose was started in 1945, 


bill exceeded the production costs. 
Each mailing, while “flashy,” still 


maintained dignity. One piece, for ex- 
ample, featured the picture of a child. 
Scrawled in a child’s handwriting was 
the copy, “Hello—Mommie and Daddy 
have been talking lots about a new 


Get FREE sample kit of ready- 
to-use drawings. Includes our 
famous penny art for Christmas 
Save time & money. Make fast 
offset paste-ups, line cuts. New 


netted about $200,000 and then was 
discontinued because of the overseas 
relief emergency. 

People who contributed in 1945 were 
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h i ideas for direct mail. Write now 
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Central Bldg, Atlantic City, N. J 





INDUSTRIAL LIST BUREAU 
45 Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y. 








When you 
need 


RECENT 


Remember 


WM. F. RUPERT 


Compiler of NATIONAL 








going to be approached once more. 
Chere had been no follow up since 
1945. Other charitable agencies were 
making similar demands. A $500,000 
campaign for a Toledo hospital and a 
$250,000 campaign for a religious in- 
stitution were being conducted at the 
same time. 

A $50,000 Cancer drive and a $1,000,- 
000 savings bond campaign were in pro- 
press, as was the Heart campaign. The 
March of Dimes had just concluded as 
had the Red Cross and Community 
Chest drives. Other communal organi- 


Jewish home. They think I’m too 
young to understand. But I know what 
it means to all of us. When I get older 
it will be my second home where I can 
play with other Jewish boys and girls. 
We kids need a new center so bad. 
Please don’t disappoint us. We will 
always be thankful for your generosity. 
Love. Susan. P.S. Who knows, | 
might even meet my future husband 
there like Mommie did!” 

Another mailing reproduced a letter 
of good wishes from Frank J. Lausche, 
Governor of Ohio. That letter by the 





BIRTH LISTS EXCLUSIVELY zations were hammering away for way, headed “Republicans and Demo- 
BIRTH for the past fifty years. money crats Alike Are ‘Voting’ For The New - 
LISTS 90 _ + — " This agency concluded that only by Center,” was received in the mail the 
> the most aggressive campaign seen in day of the Ohio primary elections. 
AU! 
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Still another mailing reproduced an 
actual pledge card which the solicitor 
would soon present to the individual. 


The picture of a great basketball team 
of 1916 graced another flyer, stressing 
graphically how old and inadequate 
the present building was, under the 
heading “Do You Remember?” (One 
of the members of that team, now in 
California, received the mailing from 
a friend and sent a contribution of 
$100.) 


One of Toledo’s finest cartoonists 
made the cover page for one of the 
house organs. Multilith letters and more 
letters were sent out. 


The end result was that the ground- 


A Lady Talks 
To Mr. Weir 





REPORTER'S NOTE: Walter Weir. the agency 
man, had an article in ‘Printers’ Ink’’ on 
May 26 . . . on the importance of copy and 
the importence of the copywriter. Viola 
Noble, down in Tulsa, Oklahoma, (Clarke's) 
disagreed with some of the conclusions . . . 
and she would like to get her thoughts into 
the record. We are glad to oblige a lady 
whose copy approach is used by a rapidly- 
growing store, which has won two DMAA 
awards and which consistently uses every- 
thing from mimeographed government postal 
cards to four-color printing jobs, well co- 
ordinated with daily newspaper and radio 
advertising. 





work had been accomplished tor the 
solicitor—the “blocking” had been 
taken care of and there was an open 
field ahead. 

To date the campaign has received 
more than $250,000, with many pros- 
pects still to be contacted. 

As a result of this experience, this 
agency is convinced that it is not neces- 
sary to spend a great deal of money on 
fancy, color brochures and art work— 
usually predominate in almost every 
major campaign. 

Simple art, short but hard-hitting 
copy and continuity, plus original ideas 
and plenty of planning will achieve 
results—regardless of charity’s demands 
on the pocketbook. 


Back 


Tut, tut—Mr. Weir, about your copy 
being “you”—and that statement of 
yours that to be a fully rounded copy- 
writer, you must first be a fully rounded 
human being. 

Having read very carefully your blue 
print for copywriters in Printers’ Ink 
of May 26th—I feel that you stated 
the facts and conditions very well— 
but didn’t go far enough in your con- 
clusions and deductions. 


Far too much copy is already being 
written that expresses the experiences, 
preferences, viewpoint and opinions of 


the copywriter—rather than “what it 
will do for the buyer.” 


Isn't it getting off the track that 
advertising is supposed to ride on— 
the track of selling goods and services 
—when the copy primarily expresses 
the writer’s personality? Does the 
mass public—the duying public—have 
the faintest interest in the writer of 
the copy? 

Do you think that a certain brand of 
face cream has achieved its popularity 
because the copywriter is lovely, be- 
loved and engaged? Or is it a case 
of less attractive girls visualizing them- 
selves in the role of that lovely, glow- 
ing bride with the square-cut diamond 
—and maybe the cosmetic just might 
help? 

No, Mr. Weir, if copy is to sell— 
and I know yours does—it has to ex- 
press the reader, not the writer. Copy 
has to give the reader back to himself or 
herself. The copywriter’s job is to 
probe beneath the reader’s surface—to 
find out what makes him _ tick—his 
innermost aspirations, reactions, desires, 
wants. Relate these to copy—and you 
have advertising that rings the bell of 
the cash registers. 

Tell a mother here’s a suit that will 
make Junior the cutest kid in the block 
—and you've touched on that maternal 
pride that not only makes the race go 
round but also sells fetching little suits. 

Take men—who probably spend 
much more of the American Dollar 
than they’re credited with. Advertising 
that reflects the well-rounded person- 
ality of the writer would extract small 
change compared with “successful look” 
copy that cashes in on a man’s desire 
to look every inch the business leader. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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if 


You Perform A Service | 
or make a product... 


Which can be of help 
to those... 


Who create, plan and 
prepare Direct Mail 
Advertising ... 


Then reserve, now, 
advertising space in 
the 1950 Convention 
Issue of The Reporter. 


The Convention Issue will be mailed to 
subscribers on September 10th. And 
it will be on hand at the Roosevelt 
Hotel during the week of October Ist 
for both annual conferences of the 
Mail Advertising Service Association 
and the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 


clatlor 


It's good business to be 
in an atmosphere where 
ideas are exchanged 
among leaders. 


Rates and Mechanical Requirements 
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120.00 115.00 110.00 
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15 additional for bleed borders. 25 addi- 
tional for inserts and color. 10% additional 


for preferred position 
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Here’s where your statement that 
the copywriter has to be a tully rounded 
human being really fits the situation. 
For the writer who is fully rounded, 
who understands people, who 7s one 
ot them, but is blessed with the power 
of facile expression—that writer can, 
although he or she may not be doing it 
deliberately or consciously, give the 
reader to himself. By his knowledge 
of and sympathy with the reader's 
inner wants, that writer expresses the 
reader, not himself. He reaches and 
moves the reader to action. 

Mind you, I’m not arguing against 
personality in advertising—there are 
many cases where the personality of a 
manufacturer or a store can be ex- 
pressed and projected to the public, 
to sell goods and services. But that’s 
because the personality of the house 
is a quality that customers want or 
appreciate. It may revolve around 
quality, selection, friendliness, courtesy, 
service, research, dependability, or any 
other factors that characterize or dis- 
tinguish the advertiser. 

But it’s not the writer’s personality 
that is involved here. He or she may 
be a complete and hopeless misan- 
thrope, but knows that people want, 
let’s say courtesy, and has the ability 
to tell them that this store offers it in 
abundance. 

Mr. Weir, I'll buy what you have to 
say about a copywriter being a com- 
plete human being—with the additignal 
thought that this quality is important 
because it enables the writer to express 
not himself, but the reader. Your copy 
it not you—it is the reader. 

REPORTER'S NOTE: Viola Noble and George 
Kinter ought to get together! 


ABOUT DOLLAR BILL 
MAILINGS 


George Kinter is still on vacation 
(until September issue) but he sent 
the following carbon copy, thinking 
some of you might be interested in 
his reaction to one revival of the “dollar 
bill” stunt mailing. 

Mr. William F. Everton, Vice President 
National Cancer Hospital of America 
Executive Office, 251 Mack Avenue 
Detroit 1, Michigan 

E nclosed, Mr. Everton 

. is the “crisp Dollar Bill” you mailed to 
your “Dear Friend,” in an unidentified en- 
velope addressed “PERSONAL, PRESIDENT,” 
Arkay Printing Co., Publication BI., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

As this company does not have a president, 
and the envelope carried no identification of 
the sender, I assumed it contained advertising 
in the disguise of a business communication, 
so I tossed it on a pile that had accumulated 
on my desk. 


After a week or so I found time to gi 
through that accumulation anJ was really 
surprised to find the “crisp Dollar Bill” in 
that envelope that had all the earmarks of 
“clever” advertising. 

I assume that the “Dear Friend” saluted in 
the mimeographed letter could be anyone who 
read it and while I am convinced that the 
cause referred to is a worthy one, the method 
of bringing it to the attention of those from 
whom support is sought does not breed con- 
fidence in the handling of contributions. 

Mailing “crisp Dollar Bills” in unidentified 
envelopes, to nameless presidents of companies 
just doesn’t click with me as being good 
business, especially in fund raising. 

I would have no way of knowing how many 
of those dollar bills landed in wast beskets 
where the one mailed me would have gone 
had I not found a little time to go through 
the accumulation of similarly disguised ad- 
vertising, but I do know that they could be 
a temptation to mail openers in large com 
panies who have learned to spot advertising 
and not allow it to litter the desks of brass. 

Please do not think I am belittling adver- 
tising. Far from it. My bread and butter 
depends upon it. I am merely frowning on 
that type of advertising amateurishly designed 
to look like personal and important communi- 
cations. 

For possibly less than the tenth part of a 
dollar bill, the name of the president or other 
top brass in any company could be obtained 
and a properly identified envelope would 
bring a message such as yours to his personal 
attention, and that message, with the elimina- 
tion of the first paragraph and the “dramatic” 
enclosure of the dollar bill, would, in my 
opinion, encourage more favorable reaction on 
the part of business-minded executives than 
the display of careless handling of dollars, 
even though contributed for that purpose. 

I may be wrong . . . I'm not a fund-raising 
expert. 


Yours, 
(signed) George Kinte1 


EXCITEMENT 
IN LETTERS 


Charlie Mills of O. M. Scott & Sons 
Company, Marysville, Ohio, always 
manages to get a tone of excitement in 
all of his letters . . . about a simple 
little thing like grass seed. But this 
time he comes right out and admits 
the excitement We think this is a 
good letter. Enclosed with it was a 
colorful descriptive folder. 


ROLL OUT THE RED CARPET 

This is the most exciting letter we have 
ever written. After many years of testing and 
retesting we have the stuff that will destroy 
Crabgrass—you may call it Wiregrass, Water- 
grass, Summer Grass, Fall Grass, Finger Grass 
or a name less polite. 

Folks by the thousands have asked every 
summer as long as we can remember, “What 
can we do about Crabgrass?”” We have always 
had to answer meekly, “Nothing new to 
report.” 

Today the story is different! It is now 
with great pride and enthusiasm that we give 
you an extra edition of Lawn Care No, 111. 

I always hated Crabgrass myself. As small 
boys my brother and I mowed lawns. In 
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Crabgrass season we attached a rope to the 
mower. Yours truly pulled and he pushed 
(at least he said he did) and even then it 
was discouraging. You just couldn't cut the 
“wire” and make the lawn look decent. 
The discovery of SCUTL ought to be especially 
good news to small boys. 

Production on SCUTL has been under way 
for many months. Yet because of the intricate 
chemical process involved, we anticipate a 
problem of supplying the demand. 


Cordially yours 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
C. B. Mills 


ANOTHER KICK ON 
MAILING RACKETS 


Following letter reached us on letter- 
head of Hollywood Mailing Products 
Co., 6808 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 
28, California: 


Ever since my lettershop days, Mr. Hoke, 
I have followed with great interest, your cam- 
paign to clean-u~ direct mail advertising. 

If my memory serves me correctly you 
mentioned in one of your articles . . . the 
Mail Order House that sends out merchan- 
dise on approval. If other parents feel the 
way I do about these firms constantly send- 
ing their stuff to our children it’s no wonder 
legitimate direct mail suffers along with it. 

Some time ago, my boy (who fortunately 
is ambitious enough to want to earn an 
honest dollar) was unfortunate enough to 
reply to a magazine advertisement inserted 
by a firm that not only imposed upon the 
parents natural tendency to pay-off, when 
for some reason or other the child failed to 
complete the sale, but continued to send 
other merchandise . . . not ordered. 

I finally got fed up with the nuisance and 
returned one of their “duns” for payment, 
with a note on the reverse side requesting 
them to refrain from sending any more 
merchandise unless it was ordered. 

To make a long story short . . . enclosed is 
the “dun” and their reply. I got a kick out 
of their last line “You might at least 
return the cards.” 

Well, now that I’ve got that off my chest 

if there is anything I can do to help 
you in your campaign against this type of 
direct mail “selling” . . . let me know! 
Thanks for listening to my story! 
(signed ) 
Leo G. Gendernalik 


The parents complaint was typed on 
reverse of “dun” letter. It read: 
“Please refrain from sending any mer- 
chandise unless ordered. To my knowl- 
edge it is against the Federal Postal 
Laws to send merchandise through the 
mail unless it is ordered”. 

The answer, typed under complaint, 
read “Your knowledge is wrong. It is 
against the law to keep anything with- 
out paying for same. You might at 
least return the cards. Lane Company.” 

To get the record straight,—the Post 
Office can only “frown” on the mailing 
of unordered merchandise. If there is 
evidence of fraud, the Postal Inspectors 
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may act. The Post Office has ruled that 
the recipient of unordered merchandise 
is under no obligation to pay for or 
return the goods. 


YOUR ANCESTORS 
BY MAIL 


John Plank, who is always scouting 
around for the unusual out in Marion, 
Ohio (he is with the Howard Swink Ad- 
vertising Agency) sent us a postal card 
he received recently. So poorly mimeo- 
graphed it was nearly impossible to 
read (even with penned corrections). 
But Fannie Stern in our subscription 
department (who groans daily over 
undecipherable signatures and ad- 
dresses) was able to make a translation. 
Don’t wait. Find out all about your 
ancestors from the following: 


It is well known that you inherit from your 
ancestors the good and bad qualities they 
possessed. It is therefore recognized why 
you are interested in knowing about them 
because you can develop the good and avoid 
the bad ones of your progeny. Send to us 
and we will mail you material for putting 
down what you know of your ancestors. We 


can also send you circulars of our line. Or 
send us $5.00 and we will mail you the best 
book on the line of genealogical works, “Ways 
and Means of Identifying Ancestors.” It is 
recognized as the best there is. We can also 
send you in the original colors coats-of-arms, 
and obtain memberships in Patr. Her. Societies. 
You have 2046 ancestors only ten generations 
back, many of which you can point to with 
pride, so that you should know something 
about them. Don't rely on unreliable tra- 
ditions but let us ferrit out the facts. 


Ryan L. Reed 

Ancestral Publ. & Supply Co. 
428 Oakdale Lane 

Mundelein, Illinois 


DIRECT MAIL STORIES 


More and more stories are appearing 
in various trade magazines about the 
effect of or the use of Direct Mail for 
small business. Joe Russakoff either 
started a trend or we just naturally 
coincided with the trend. 

The June issue of The Netghborhood 
Drycleaner carries a story about the 
successful promotion of A. A. Nichols, 
owner of Park Manor Cleaners, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Mr. Nichols uses post 


(Continued on page 26) 





FEEDS AND SEALS all kinds of fold- 
ed material in a single operation. 
Completely automatic... operator 


nyerr r x 3 al 
HANDLES ALL KINDS of prinied mat- 
ter in sizes (folded) from 3x3" to 6x 
13” (larger sizes quoted on inquiry). 
Tape sealing strip also holds reply 
cards or inserts. 














Tapes 7200 mailing pieces hourly! 


“SCOTCH” is the registered trademark of M. M. & M. CO. 





Sa. es 
merely keeps feeder hopper filled, 
presses start-stop button. Continu- 
ous high-speed output at low cost. 





Looking fora high-speed sealer 
for folders, double post cards, 
bulletins,andself-mailers? Here’s 
your machine! The “SCOTCH” 
Brand Automatic Mailing Piece 
Sealer cuts and applies a neat 
one-inch strip of pressure-sensi- 
tive tape to as many as 7200 
folded pieces per hour! Tape 
may be colored, transparent or 
printed, in widths from 4 "to". 

For demonstration or further 
details, write Dept. RD-85, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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cards entirely. Has an Addressograph 
machine and a control card system. 
[wo thousand post cards are mailed on 
the 5th and 20th of each month. Busi- 
ness is increasing nicely. 

Food Topics tor June 26, 1950 carries 
a story about the circular mailings of 
Smithfield Foods, 1559 Sherman Av- 
enue, Evanston, Illinois. Weekly shots 
to 3000 people bring a 40°, response, 
according to General Manager, M. Man- 
nebauh, Jr. 

Also in Food Topics tor June 26 was 
the story of a food store’s Direct Mail 


> 


drive which boosted sales 25°, accord- 


ing to Ivan Lewis of Shelby, Michigan. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
USES DIRECT MAIL 
TO GET 
MARKET-OPINION 


Sends Out as Many as 3 Million 
Questionnaires a Year. Gets 
Between 40% and 50% Answered 


REPORTER'S NOTE: David Goldwasser of the 
Atlanta Envelope Company, Atlanta 1. Georgia 
gave us permission to lift this report from 
the July 1950 issue of his house magazine, 
“In Transit." If you are not using question- 
naires in your business to get facts and 
ideas from customers. employees and dealers 
you should. 


To give them a line on what car 
owners like in their present cars, what 
they want in a new car, what they may 
think of some planned changes, how 
they feel about their dealer’s service, 
General Motors goes to car owners 
direct by mail. 

To find out “How’s Business?” what 
the dealer thinks of credits, of compe- 
tition, of used car business, of advertis- 
ing, General Motors goes to the dealer 
via the 3¢ postage stamp. 

Some of the questionnaires go out 
under the name, “Statistical Analysts,” 
some under the signature of General 
Motors Research staff. and others direct 
from whichever car division wants the 
answers (note booklet. “How do you 
like your new Cadillac?”). 

Some of the questionnaires contain 
as many as 40 to 60 questions, and ob- 
viously take a good deal of time to fill 
out. 

Some go to homes, many to busy 
executives. 


THEY ALL GO BY MAIL. 
{nd answers come back at the rate 
of 40°. to 50°! 


With answers pouring in at this rate, 
it brings the cost down to 14 or even 
14 of that of a market-opinion survey 
carried on by personal interviews. 


In addition, if more than a mere 
“sampling” is wanted, personal inter- 
views may take longer than advisable 
to allow to a timely question. 

Mail inquiries eliminate the danger 
of interviewer bias, a great pitfall in 
the personal interview. 

The individual is not rushed into 
deciding what his answers are. He 
may answer the mail inquiry entirely 
at his leisure. 








What make of car do you now ow 


Did you by 


Since the questionnaires are anony 
mous, it is frequently possible to in 
quire about subjects which would be 
more difficult to handle in_ personal 
interview. 

Answers are received from top ex 
ecutives into whose offices not one inter- 
viewer in 50 can get. 

So, never underestimate the power of 
a 3¢ stamp. It can dig out valuable in- 
formation for your industry, too. 


Needless to say, every G. M. question- 
naire is easy to look at and easy to 
read, easy to answer. 

Every questionnaire contains a little 


Your Preference? 





Some of the GM questionnaires that are bringing the answers. 
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“personal” message, a separate little 
note or short letter, with a written 
re meno like “Thanks for Helping,” a 
i personal signature, and Says: 

“All answers will be kept confiden- 
tial and will not be used for any purpose 
other than statistical analysis, No sig- 
nature is necessary.” 

; Every questionnaire spotlights,— 
2 “Please return in the enclosed post- 
\- age-paid envelope.” 

This is just one of G.M.’s many 
ways of using the direct approach—di- 
rect mail. It works for big business, it 
can work for small business. Direct 
mail, when properly prepared shows 
c no partiality. Try it. 








A FRANK LETTER 


We liked the multigraphed form 
letter mailed by Benjamin Glazer, presi- 
dent, Advertising Arts Corp, 1775 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. So 
did a number of other recipients who 
showed us copies. Checked with Mr. 
Glazer. He has received about 10 
inquiries. Here’s the letter. We hove 
its frankness (the truth) solves the 
problem: 





June 23, 1950 
Dear Sir: 

This is a frank letter right to the point— 
it may do us both a lot of good. 

Here is the situation. You know from 
experience that profit is the result of risk. 
In the past, I have made a lot of money 
taking calculated risks in business. However, 
recently I stubbed my toe. Maybe in the past 
you have done the same and you know how 
silly this makes one feel. 

To make a long story short, a few months 
ago I invested in the watch business. We 
had a lot of high-style watches (men’s and 
ladies’) made in Switzerland; they are pre- 
cision built and really keep time—they also 
represent hidden value. When you look at 
them you'll think they cost ten times their 
actual price. 

We had dreams of making a fortune putting 
these watches on the market through reguler 
retail channels. Well, the plan did not work 
for a lot of reasons. The result—I am stuck 
with a warehouse of watches representing a 
sizable investment, and am now taking heroic 
mesures to get quick action. 

If you are looking for an article of hidden 
value for use as gifts or as prizes in contests 
here is your answer. This is your opportunity 
to buv watches that look like $100 values 
for considerably under $10. 

If you are interested, please phone my 
fice and we will send our sample case over. 
In 5 minutes you will decide whether you 
want them or not. We will send you one or 
one thousand. 


My loss is your opportunity! 





Here’s honing 
you never get in the same spot. 
Very truly yours. 
ADVERTISING ARTS CORPORATION 
(signed) Benjamin Glaze 
President 
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REPORT ON A 
QUIZ CAMPAIGN 


Here is part of a letter from Wm. J. 
Munson, Sales Manager of the Hotel 
Victoria, 7th Avenue at 5lst Street, 
New York 19. 

We enclose samples of items recently used 
by our Hotel in a series of quiz mailings. 
The reason that I am submitting them to you 
is because of the unusual amount of returns 
we received. 

The original mailing consisted of “We 
wonder if you know,” and a return card 
which you will note is addressed to a post 
ofice box number. The mailing was sent 
out in a plain envelope with the same post 
office box number on the flap of the envelope. 
We mailed out approximately 10,000 of 
these questionnaires and received a_ respons 
of 23.8%. Of the number of returns re- 
ceived, 81 were correct. 

On June 15th, the vellow answer card was 
mailed to everyone who received the original 
questionnaire. 

On July Ist, we mailed a package of cigar- 
ettes, in some cases three packages if they were 
former clients, to thoss who named our 
Hotel. 

The lists used were ones especially selected, 
that had from two to six persons in one 
office, thereby creating discussion on two or 
three occasions—first when they received the 
questionnaire, secondly when the answer was 
mailed and thirdly when those who guessed 
correctly, received their package of cigarettes. 

We received a great number of letters 
thanking us for the cigarettes and telling us of 
the interest that our questionnaire created 
in their office. 

Perhaps this could be used to advantage by 
other companies. It is with this in mind 
that I am submitting it to you for your 
consideration. 


REPORTER'S NOTE: Good work. Fine re- 
action. We are illustrating some of the 
pieces used. 


After writing above article . . . we re- 
ceived a mailing piece from a _ hotel 
which is using the questionnaire tech- 
nique. John Stubblefield of the Hotel 
Berkeley Carteret, Asbury Park, New 
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Jersey, sent us a well-executed four-page 
8!2 x11 inch folder, titled: “And Now— 
Are There Any More Questions?” In- 
side, in cartoon style, is a series of six 
questions and answers. Good job. 
Worth a place in your idea file. 


WASTE IN 
DIRECT MAIL 


Ralph Harden of The Mason Box 
Company, Attleboro Falls, Massachu- 
setts, is an old friend of Direct Mail. 
But he was a little bit upset this sum- 
mer about some of the abuses when 
he got back from h‘s vacation. Here is 
part of an interesting report. 


Because our plant was closed on a ten day 
vacation period, I had an accumulation of 
mail from which to gather some figures. I 
think you may be interested in the following: 


There were 92 pieces of direct mail liter- 
ature of all types from postal cards to catalogs 
and house magazines. Forty-one, or over 


(Continued on page 28) 
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_—————> BANK STYLES 


————> EVERY OTHER STYLE 


THE HOUSE OF ENVELOPES AND ENVELOPE IDEAS... 


GARDEN CITY ENVELOPE COMPANY 
3001 N. ROCKWELL, CHICAGO 18, ILL., PHONE: COmelia 7-3600 











, were pertaining to goods or services 
(i 


that could not possibly be used by this con- 
cern. The balance contained the following: 

Five identical fairly expensive catalogs, all 
1ddressed from the same stencil. 

Four identical postal cards, evidently ad- 
dressed from separate lists, as one was hand 
iddressed 

Three letters—ditto 

Five pieces of mail addressed to our former 
president who has been in his grave, four 
\ irs 

Five pieces of mail on which the name 
or address was incorrect or the individual's 


name was misspelled. 

I'wo copies of a house ma-azine, one ad 
dressed to our present Purchasing Agent and 
one to a former P.A. who hasn't been with 


us for five years 


Only about 20% was passed along to the 


proper parties in our organization 
That's a pretty sad commentary, Henry I 
know you have been preaching against such 


vils tor vears. Apparently, your magazine 
should have a much wider circulation. 


REPORTER'S NOTE: It is a crime, Ralph, 
after all the preaching these many years. 
It is distressing to find that you should not 
have been on the list for 44% of the mail 
you received. And there is no excuse for 
identical mailings. Perhaps the emergency 
facing all of us will force a more intelligent 
use of the mail. A more intelligent and 
down-to-earth use of all forms of advertising. 


WAYS TO KILL MOST 
ANY ORGANIZATION 


Don't attend meetings, but if you 
do, arrive late. 

Be sure to leave before the meeting 
is closed. 

Never have anything to say at the 
meetings, wait until you get outside. 

When at the meetings, vote to do 
everything, then go home and do 
nothing. 

The next day, find fault with the 
officers and your members. 

Take no part in the organization 
affairs. 

Be sure to sit in the back, so you 
can talk it over with a member. 

Get all the organization will give 
you, but don’t give the organization 
anything. 

Never ask anyone to join the or- 
ganization. 

At every opportunity threaten to re- 
sign and try to get others to. 

Talk cooperation, but don’t cooper- 
ate. 

If asked to help, say you haven't 
time. 

Never read anything pertaining to 
the organization. 

Never accept an office, as it is easier 
to criticize than to do things, 

If appointed to a committee, never 
give any time or service to this com- 
mittee. 





If you receive a bill for dues, ignore 
it. 

Don’t do any more than you have to, 
and when the others willingly and un- 
selfishly use their ability to help the 
good cause along, then howl because the 
organization is run by a clique. 





REPORTER'S NOTE: Above taken from 
monthly blotter house organ issued by Cleve- 
land Letter Service, Inc., 501 Perry Payne 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. There have been 
some good promotion pieces coming from 
this company lately. We got a kick out of 
the design used on an 81/,.” x 11” circular 
(suggested by “the gals in our mailing de- 
partment’’) explaining cleverly the 
various services offered. 


MANAGERIAL 
STUPIDITY 


Tom Dreier from St. Petersburg, 
Florida, sent us a thought-provoking 
letter he received from an old friend, 
Miner Chipman of San Francisco. We 
are reprinting the parts of it which 
could be made into a valuable textbook 
for corporation executives. To prove 
the importance of good public relations 
through the medium of letters. 


Dear Tom: 

For many years I have been “testing” 
the public relations of corporations and 
individuals and have had some _in- 
teresting experiences. 

In 1907, the year I was married, I 
got a Rubberset Shaving Brush—a 
nickel-plated, folding gadget, by saving 
up 250.United Cigar Store Green cer- 
tificates. I was still using the brush 
thirty years afterward. in 1937. Not a 
hair had fallen out of the brush, but 
1,567,982 hairs had fallen out of my 
own noggin—but the socket, holding 
the rubber-set bristles had got loose. 
So! I sat down and wrote the general 
sales manager of the Rubberset Com- 
pany—a letter of bitter, sarcastic com- 
plaint—“What about this?” I inquired, 
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“After thirty years of service—my 250 
green certificate investment was getting 
loose in the head! What sort of mer- 
chandise is this anyway? Is this a 
guarantee? Etc., etc.” I received an 
immediate response—a perfectly swell 
letter, and under separate cover a brand 
new Rubberset shaving brush. And 
for 13 years I have been telling this 
story up and down the Pacific Coast. 

A while back—just before VJ day, 
I purchased a Wear Ever pressure 
cooker—and it was my honey, my 
pride. I bragged about it, demon- 
strated it—and defended it against all 
challengers, and then, about a month 
ago, I did something—or failed to do 
something or other—and .. . 

I was precooking a couple of fryers 
in preparation of fried chicken—and 
I stood by the stove fixing the tea- 
kettle for coffee-water—when there was 
the damndest explosion, right in front 
of my nose. The old Montgomery 
Block was shaken to its ancient foun- 
dations—something flashed upward 
within an inch of my nose and struck 
the ceiling—followed by a shower of 
mangled pieces of chicken. The room 
filled with a cloud of steam. “Ha, 
Ha,” I cried, “This is it. Russians— 
Atomic Bomb!” 

I gathered up the fragments of dis- 
membered chicken—scraped pieces off 
the ceiling, walls, floor—picked a leg 
off a copy of Tolstoy’s War and Peace, 
a wing from the innards of my Royal 
typewriter, and unidentifiable pieces 
from all over the joint. I packed the 
flying lid carefully and mailed it to 
the manufacturer with a “Top Secret” 
—highly confidential letter, making a 
request to inspect the bomb-fragment 
and report on its identity. 

In response I received a cordial, en- 
couraging telephone call, te!ling me 
that the flying saucer appeared to be 
the lid of a Wear Ever pressure cooker 
and that the company was sending me 
a brand-new cooker. This is carrying 
Public Relations to the ultimate limit 
. . . replacement, without a word of 
criticism or admonition to a customer 
wo has proved his stupidity, careless- 
ness and utter incompetency. 

I could go on with my experiences 
in this series of tests. I have had only 
two flops—only two. I opened a little 
6¢ can of Carnation Milk one morning 
and to my amazement I found the 
substance inside the can to be a solid 
and not a liquid. It was obvious that 
there was something wrong with the 
sealing of the can. I carefully packed 
the spoiled can and mailed it, with a 
letter, to the Carnation Company in 
Seattle. I said in my letter that I had 
opened hundreds of cans of their milk 
through the years and this was the 
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firs. time I had a spoiled product. I 
suggested that they might be able to 
identify the date of packing and check 
the cases of issue that day—and thus 
put a stop to a probable series of com- 
plaints. I received a stiff, formal assi- 
nine letter from the company, notifying 
me that a representative of the Carna- 
tion Company would call upon me. 
He did. He stalked into my studio, 
deposited a 6¢ can of Carnation milk 
on my table and with a grand gesture, 
made an eloquent presentation speech 
—“The Carnaticn Company” he said, 
“stands back of its product. We are 
sorry that you had this unfortunate 
experience—but we stand back of our 
guarantee of quality and service, and 
do, hereby and herewith present you 
with a replacement of the can of soured 
milk.” 

“Thank you, very much,” I said, 
“Thank you, very much indeed.” 

The Carnation Company—or certain 
weak links in an otherwise intelligent 
and efficient organization—had entirely 
missed the point of my letter. I had 
written, clearly and distinctly that I had 
been a long time customer of the Carna- 
tion Milk Company—that I was satis- 
fied with their product—and that, after 
years of perfect service, and hundreds 
of cans of good, sweet condensed milk 
—something had happened, and | 
hoped that my good will toward the 
Carnation Milk Company would pro- 
tect them against the repercussions of 
a manufacturing accident. I got a 
6¢ can of milk in return for 11¢ post- 
age and wrapping and packing—and 
no recognition whatever for my in- 
tentions and my actions in their behalf. 

I am now buying Borden’s condensed 
milk for some reason or other. 

Managerial stupidity is a far greater 
menace to American free enterprise 
than all the Russians and all the reds, 
pinks, and fellow travelers in the world. 

Signed 
Miner Chipman 


HERE IS A PROBLEM 


Nell Schroeder of Schroeder-Shatto 
Advertising Company (5301 Lawndale 
Avenue, Houston 1, Texas) wrote us 
an interesting letter recently . . . and 
we hope she will pardon us for printing 
the following part of it. 

About five years ago we reached the con- 
clusion that Direct Mail was the finest tyre 
of advertising for most people. And _ if 
properly handled would work in 98% of the 
cases. We still have this opinion, and you can 
understand how carefully we follow your 
pages. 

The only thing worrying me this morning 
is another suggestion from one of our clients 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Rates: $1.00 per line—minimum space 3 lines. 


Help and 


Situation Wanted Ads—50c per line—minimum space 4 lines. 








ADDRESSING 


MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 





ADDRESSING $4.50 THOUSAND 
No charge for our lists 
‘“SSPEEDADDRESS” 

48-01 Forty-Second St., 
Long Island City 4, N. Y. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





SELL YOUR PRODUCT WITH pulling 
mail order, agent ads. 
We show you how. 
Martin Advertising Agency 
15P East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


lA small, progressive, nationally adver 


‘ised mail order business located in a 
»leasant town of 7500, 50 miles north- 
west of Chicago, has a splendid oppor- 
tunity for woman or man to handle 
sales correspondence with customers 
and organize mail sales department. 
This is a ground floor opportunity with 
a young growing firm already recog- 


| nized as a leader in its field. Prefer 


person with sales-correspondence ex- 
perience, but someone with unusual 
qualifications would be considered. A 
woman who can both compose and 


| type her own letters would be preferred 


to a man who lacks typing skill. This 


| job can grow into that of sales promo- 


tion and advertising assistant. If you 
like living in a small pleasant com- 


| munity and working in rural surround- 


ings, this may be IT. Good starting 
calary, splendid chance for permanent 


|future. Sell yourself in a letter giving 


age, education, experience, salary re- 


|quirement. Send snapshot if possible. 


All replies held in confidence. Inter- 
views will be arranged only after 
replies have been considered. WYLY 
& FEIN, Advertising, 27 East Monroe 
St., Chicago, Ill 





HOUSE ORGANS 


1000 Two-Color House Organs Only $‘0! 
Your ad front cover. (Free copy serv- 
ice.) Self mailer. Features Dale Car- 
negie, prominent cartoonists, “cheese 
cake”, sports. Powerful good _ will 
builder. Holds customers. Brings new 
business. Send for sample and details 
THE CRIER ADVERTISING SERVICE 
1836 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 15, Ohio 





MAILING LISTS 


CURRENT BIRTH LISTS! Good coverage. 
Also Expectant Mothers. C. Donner, 
Box 643, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


RIBBONS, INK AND SUPPLIES for the 
Multigraph, Dupligraph and Addresso- 
graph machines. We specialize in the 
re-manufacturing of used ribbons. Chi- 
cago Ink Ribbon Co., 19 S. Wells St. 
Chicago, Ill 





MULTILITHS 


Model 1300 takes sheet 112 x 17% 
2 speeds 3500 and 5500 per hour 
$950 


Model 296 with Davidson suction feed 
$350 


Both completely overhauled and in 
excellent condition. Box 82, The Re- 
porier, 17 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17 





HELP WANTED—MALE 


COPY WRITER—IDEA MAN Here is 
an excellent opportunity for a man, 
age 25-35, who has had several years’ 
experience in creating circulars, mail- 
ings and the complete range of promo- 
tional material in the direct mail and 
direct selling field. Interesting work 
and good starting pay with unusually 
fine chance for advancement in position 
and income. Pleasant business asso- 
ciation with largest organization of its 
kind in the South. Live in friendly, 
medium-sized southeastern city. The 
man we want is probably at present 
employed as an assistant Sales Man- 
ager in a mail order or direct selling 
business Write in strict confidence, 
outlining past experience and including 
samples of work. MANUFACTURER, 
Box 81, The Reporter, 17th E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17 





MONEY MAKING INFORMATION 


PROFIT-BUILDING, MONEY-SAVING in- 
formation in every issue of SALES TIPS! 
FREE! Write on business letterhead 
Guthrie Litho Co. 1150 First St., N. W 
—Washington 1, D. C. 





OFFSET CUTOUTS 


MOST COMPLETE service in U. S. Just 
published—OFFSET SCRAPBOOK #7, 
950 reproduction proofs of promotional 
headings, catch words and art panels, 
only $3.00 postpaid. Literature free 
A. A. ARCHBOLD, PUBLISHER, 1209-K 
S. Lake St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 





in pre-Civil War Days . . . worth RED LETTER DAYS— 


$9.85 price as a Collector's 


a man of whimsy. One, prone minted 
weirdest and most expensive . . . ideas many times the 
at times that can be imagined Item.” Any coin collector could have told 
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